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CHAPTER YIIL 

MR. HARLAND ASSERTS HIS AUTHORITY. 

The reader is aware that on the evening pre- 
ceding the adventures of Damans there had been 
a dancing-party at Mr, Harland's house in Eaton 
Square. We mention this fact again for the reason 
that upon Damaris's return home, Mr. Harland 
was found seated at the drawing-room table 
deep in the calculation of the silver spoons and 
forks that had been in request on that occasion. 

This was an odd fancy even in a man prone to 
odd fancies, and had hurt the butler's feelings 
and aroused the susceptibilities of the house- 
keeper, and even aroused an agitation in the 
general bosom of les domestiques. Why did 
Mr. Harland want to count the silver ? What 
was his reason for it ? Whom did he suspect, 
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and what had made him suspect in this sudden 
and unaccountable manner ? 

It was true that Mr. Harland had returned 
from business in a very bad temper, the 
Brazilian mail, or last night's late hours, or both 
combined, having disturbed his equanimity. He 
had given notice that he should dine in the 
City on that day, and would not be at home till 
ten or eleven o'clock in the evening, and then 
he had arrived at six o'clock as usual, and 
ordered dinner to be served at once. He sup- 
posed that there Wds something to eat in the 
house after last night's party, and that Miss 
Harland had not fasted all day, and was not 
going to fa^t ; and he had been met with 
the information that Miss Harland had left 
home in the morning a few minutes after his 
own departure, and had not since returned. 

'^ Miss Harland said, sir, that she should not 
dine at home." 

" Very well," said the master of the house ; 
"let me have dinner, at any rate, and don't 
stand staring there like an idiot." 

" Will you have the cold fowls and 'am, sir, 
or wait for something to be cooked ? " asked 
the butler. 
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** Wait be damned," ejaculated Mr. Harland ; 
** bring up the stale victuals, and look sharp 
about it." 

The stale victuals, as Mr. Harland ungrate- 
fully called the good things with which fortune 
had provided him, were placed before him, and 
he ate slowly and cautiously, like a man who 
had his digestion to study, and glanced at the 
lackey who attended upon him, till that young 
man, who was of a nervous constitution, per- 
spired at every pore. After dinner, and with 
his claret before him, he sat heaped up in his 
arm-chair, and with his thin fingers clasped 
together, thinking a great deal and of many 
things — finally condescending to put a few 
questions to the butler concerning Miss Harland, 
the time that she might be expected home, &c. 
— ^and eliciting but a scanty amount of informa- 
tion for Lis pains. His valet was summoned 
after these inquiries, and this gentleman's assist- 
ance having been given to conduct his master to 
the drawing-room, Mr. Harland dismissed his 
attendants, and betook himself to thought again. 
Suddenly he thought of his plate. It ap- 
peared to him very necessary to know how 
many spoons and forks were loose about the 
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house after last night's dissipation; whether 
they had been counted by the butler or house- 
keeper, or put away without counting, as was 
the more probable coursfe in his opinion. He rang 
the bell at his elbow, and made the necessary 
inquiries of the servant. The spoons had been 
counted, they were quite correct — no one had 
taken any away. 

" Has the silver been locked up in the plate- 
chest?" 

"Not yet, sir." 

" Then bring it up. I'll count it myself." 

'* Ye— es, sir." 

" I suppose that I have a right to know how 
much silver I have in the house ? " he asked, 
satirically ; and the butler said, ** Of course, 
sir ! " and went downstairs, swelling like a toad. 

The silver was forthcoming presently, and 
Mr. Harland, with a mixture of spoons and 
forks heaped before him on the rosewood table 
which had been drawn to his side, seemed buried 
in the precious metal, as Damaris came into 
the room and paused at the door — ^a wondering 
witness of the scene before her. She had taken 
off her bonnet and shawl in her own room 
upstairs, but had descended in her walking- 
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dress. She bad a confession to make, and no 
particular character to assume that night. 

Mr. Harland had become absorbed in his 
task, and did not immediately observe the open 
door and the fair watcher thereat. It was the 
face of a miser that hung over the mass of 
silver, and they were real miser's fingers that 
dallied with the silver. He had become 
very quickly interested in his task; he had 
scarcely realized the amount of money sunk in 
articles of every-day use until that night ; he 
had probably been robbed of no end of silver 
since he had set up housekeeping in Eaton 
Square. He tried to remember of how many 
dozens of forks and spoons he stood the happy 
possessor, and failing that, to make a memo- 
randum of the present stock as a check upon 
all future loss. The butler, or steward, as he 
called himself, was answerable for the plate, but 
the butler might have robbed him by wholesale 
for what he knew of the matter. Butlers always 
managed to save more money than their wages 
warranted them, and opened public houses 
and marine hotels ; he knew that well enough. 
He wondered if Damaris remembered anything 
about the plate, the probable quantity and value 
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in the house, or \vas she only aware that there 
was a chest full, and that the chest went to the 
bankers whenever they left town for the season ? 

He was musing thus, and counting still with 
an inward breath, conscious that were a hundred 
swarthy faces like his own inverted, — and like 
his own with the toothache, and the nose 
developed — in the spoons before him, when 
Damans closed the door behind her, and came 
across the room towards him. 

" Oh ! here you are at last," he said curtly. 
He could be very curt and disagreeable when 
it pleased him, and it pleased him sometimes, 
for they were not all roses in the path of the 
favourite niece. 

" Yes, at last, uncle," she answered, softly, 
almost nervously it might have been perceived 
by an observer, " I thought I understood that 
you would not be at home till late." 

" I said something about it, and you took me 
at my word and fled the house. Well, where 
have you been ? '* 

"It is a long story, and I'll begin at the 
beginning.'' 

She sat down facing her uncle, and he said, 
*^ Wait a bit," and rang the bell with an im- 
patient hand. 
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' ** Take those spoons and forks away/' he said 
to the servant, •* and tell the butler that they're 
all wrong, and that they don't coincide with 
my memorandum ; and he had better look about 
him downstairs, and make the rest of you look ; 
and tell the butler not to come up here to argue 
the matter with me, because I don't want any 
argument to-night/' 

" Shall you want any coffee, sir ? *' asked the 
servant. 

Mr. Harland looked savagely at the man's 
blank countenance, as though he distrusted his 
politeness, and then jerked forth an angry 
"Yes." When the servant, assisted by a second, 
was bearing away the silver, he added, — 

*' Presently, — when I ring for it." 

The door closed, and he said to his niece, in 
almost as sharp a tone as he had addressed his 
menial, "Now, where have you been all-day, 
Damaris?" 

" I have been to see my sister, sir." 

Mr. Harland's shoulders rose almost above his 
ears, after that custom of setting his back up 
to which we have already alluded. Damaris 
saw the change, and understood the symptoms. 

" That is cool, at any rate," he said. 

•* You were not likely to return till late in 
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the evening; last night's party had unsettled 
me, — had showed me the great contrast between 
my life and hers, and I felt that I was deserting 
my own flesh and blood, — learning to outlive 
them all. My conscience smote me with this 
desertion, and I went to see — Eunice/' 

She paused before she completed her ex- 
planation, and Mr. Harland's little eyes were 
bent fixedly upon her. 

" You have been with Eunice all day, then?" 

Another pause, with Damaris looking down 
upon the costly rug at her feet. 

" Yes," came the answer at length, and Mr. 
Uarland appeared to be more satisfied. 

" I have never forbidden your visits to your 
sister, Damaris," he said, "although she is 
brusque enough, and her manners altogether far 
from anything that I would have you imitate. 
I do not intend to forbid those visits, providing 
they occur not too frequently. There is nothing 
at least to be ashamed of in her." 

" No, sir," was the slow answer. 

" She is not a young woman to my taste ; 
but she is your sister." 

•* And we should remember our sisters in our 
prosperity," answered Damaris, with the same 
downward gaze. 
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Mr. Harland gave a slight twist to his frame, 
and answered, — 

" When they have not disgraced us and our 
name. I remember my sister, though she made 
a disgraceful match, and has led a life of 
mendicancy that is horrible to think about. I 
think that I have been just to her and to her 
children." 

" Yes," responded Damaris. 

He might have expected a shower of thanks 
from his niece after this assertion, but the 
beautiful face was half averted from him, and 
the gaze bent downwards yet. 

" I have saved my sister, her husband, and 
her children from the streets," Mr. Harland 
continued to sing to his own praise and glory, 
" and few brothers would have done as much. 
I have placed you here, and if I leave you not 
all my money, still you will be a rich woman 
when it pleases the Lord to take me. But I 
find it better for my peace of mind, — for my 
position in life, — not to see my sister, and yon 
might follow a good example with advantage to 
yourself." 

" Sir, — I love my sister ! '* 

She looked up for an instant, recoiled from 
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the want of sympathy in Mr. Harland's face, 
and looked down again. 

** Well, I do not object to that very much at 
present, though what you see to love in her 
may be a mystery to me. She is at least re- 
spectable, and will, I daresay, not influence you 
to anything discreditable. You have not chosen 
between her and me, as between me and your 
parents ? "' 

'' No." 

" Those parents might be recognized as the 
street singers of seven years since, and from 
that disgrace we must hold ourselves aloof. 
You have promised not to see them whilst I 
live, and to correspond with the mother once a 
year, — and there was wisdom in the promise ; 
for your mother is not presentable, and your 
fether is — ^" 

**My father still!" cried Damaris, turning 
upon him again ; ** pray spare me your stric- 
.tures on him. He was a man who loved me 
very much once, and whose life I helped to 
gladden before I sought the splendour of your 
patronage. Mr. Harland, we had better say no 
more to-night, or I may say too much!" 

Mr. Harland recoiled from the kindling face 
of his protegee ; he seemed to recede within his 
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chair like a figure in a phantasmagoria, and his 
eyes to distend with amazement. A moment to 
consider the position of affairs, — his own position 
and all that he had done for her, — and then he 
exploded. He could afford to explode occasion- 
ally, for there were no doctors to prohibit him 
from all excitement now. 

" Damaris," he said, with his face purple with 
passion, and his two hands clutching the side 
of the arm-chair, so that he half rose within it, 
to hurl forth his denunciation. ** You forget 
the respect that is due to me — you betray the 
lowness of your origin. It is always the way 
when you have met any of your set ! I will 
not have it, — you must be all to me, or nothing. 
I interdict your visits to every one who bears 
the name of Worcester from this time forth, 
and you must leave my house, or put up with 
my will. You are ungrateful for all that I 
have done for you and yours; you will not 
think how easy it is to undo my great kindness, 
and cast the whole of you back into the 
streets, and I have a mind to do it — by God, 
I have ! — and find my solace somewhere else. I 
knew that this would turn out my curse, when 
Searle seven years ago persuaded me with his 
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hints and foolish observations to sink my money 
— my money which I had earned so hardly ! — 
upon my sister and her children. I have spent 
my money, but I have bought no gratitude or 
love with it, — not even the common respect due 
to one who has been the benefactor of your race." 

" Sir, you mistake," cried Damaris, " we are 
grateful for your kindness." 

** You repay it — ^you to whom alone I look 
for payment — by disobedience and defiance." 

** What do you require of me ? I have tried 
to be your slave, sir, and if now and then I 
have thought of those I love, and whom it is 
natural to love, still I have struggled hard to 
do my duty in your service." 

" I have made a lady of you." 

** I know it. I should have been a better 
woman in a lower estate, — but you have done 
your best, sir, and I am not unthankful for 
your efforts." 

*• You are, you are ! " 

" I am not," Damaris repeated. 

" What have you done for me," argued the 
strange patron, '* in return for all the benefits 
that I have lavished on you and your family ? " 

" I have tried to make this place more like a 
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home to you, and less like the desert that I 
found it," answered Damaris, earnestly. "I 
have endeavoured to make your life less dark, 
to replace to some extent the void which your 
dead son left within your heart, and which you 
wished to fill. I have set my own father, who 
never in his life gave me one harsh word, away 
from me, and made you that father, learning in 
my own wild way, but still learning, sir, to love 
you. I have not been perfect, for I have more 
than once deceived you, by thinking too much 
of the past and those belonging to it ; but I 
have loved you for your kindness to us all, 
however churlishly that kindness was bestowed. 
I have tried my best," she added, with a 
lip that curled in scorn at her own efforts 
rather than at him, "to give your money's 
worth, and save you from your utter loneliness. 
I thought that I had succeeded — that I had 
won your love and confidence, until to-night." 

. " Well, well, well," he said, softening at her 
appeal, and shading his eyes for a moment with 
his hand, " perhaps we have misunderstood 
each other somewhat. I am not a hard man — 
I am fond of you, Damaris, but I would rather 
that you leave this house, than studiously 
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deceive me. There are not many in the world 
whom I can trust, but you must be one, or 
go away." 

" If I went away," she said eagerly, " I might 
love you better, sir, far better than I have done \ 
I might come back to your side — ^" 

" No, no. When you leave here, you pass 
away for ever. You would be as surely dead 
to me as Matthew is. But go at once rather 
than deceive me, I can put up with your loss 
and find comfort somewhere else, I daresay ; 
and if not, why I have been as much alone 
before." 

"Sir— I—" 

" I don't wish to hear any more," he said, 
ringing the bell sharply, " I am going to my 
room at once. I think that we understand 
each other perfectly, Damaris, and can begin 
afresh from this night." 

" Fresh falsehoods and deceits — afresh schem- 
ing!" murmured Damaris. 

She spoke so low, that he did not hear her; 
he did not ask her what she had said, for he 
was tired of the subject, and had sufficiently 
impressed her with his sore displeasure. All 
would be well to-morrow, and Damaris as she 
had ever been, or as a something better, which 
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the fire of his displeasure had purified and made 
more bright. He had asserted his supremacy ; 
he had told some hard truths possibly ; he was 
pleased in his narrow heart that she had confessed 
her gratitude and love for him, and he rang the 
bell for his valet to conduct him to his room. 

But the servants came in instead with the 
coffee which he had ordered to be ready at his 
summons. He snatched a hasty cup from the 
tray, and then bade a man fetch his valet at 
once ; he was tired, and would be glad to rest 
awhile. 

When the valet appeared, he said, "Good 
night, Damaris, "and was astonished to find 
that she rose^ put both hands upon his shoulders 
and kissed him. He was not a demonstrative 
man, and he did not care for demonstrative 
affection in others, but he felt the tears rising 
to his eyes. 

" God bless you, sir," she said, to his surprise, 
" I am sorry if I have ever offended you. You 
meant well by me, and had no selfish ends to 
gam. 

*' Damaris ! " he said, with a glance towards 
the valet at his side, " this is unnecessary talk." 
"No, sir— I think not." 
She passed him and went at once to her 
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room, wherein she locked — and double-locked — ^^ 
herself, and then flung herself upon her knees 
at the bedside. It was an attitude of prayer, 
but there were no prayers uttered ; she buried 
her face in the bedclothes, and thought long 
and deeply, struggling with herself, and letting 
the better and more generous impulses of her 
nature assert themselves at last. Her uncle 
had said that he would rather she should go 
away, than studiously deceive him, and she had 
deceived him all her life. She had loved him ; 
she had misled him for the sake of others, 
rather than herself; she had believed — and she 
believed still — that she was saving him from 
mercenaries and hirelings, by keeping at his 
side ; but still she was terribly deceiving him, 
and in the conviction that good would follow 
from her duplicity, she was more terribly de- 
.ceiving herself. There, in that room, the truth 
rose to the surface, and she cowered before it, 
and guessed at last how much she had fallen 
away from right, for the sake of the money 
that her uncle had it in his power to bequeath 
her. She would go away, and let her 
chances float away with her ; she would begin 
afresh to-morrow, as Mr. Harland had asserted. 
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but not in the fashion that he might have 
wished. She would scheme no longer against 
the money-hunters and placerseekers, but escape 
into a higher, purer atmosphere, and be happier, 
if poorer for the change. She was very tired, 
very weary of the world and the conflict that 
she had had in it ; she had longed to be free, 
and it was not thought for herself that had 
chained her to this garish life. She would 
be welcomed with open arms by all who loved 
her, and even her uncle she hoped would do 
her justice in good time. Yes, let her go away 
for good ! She waited till the house was still 
that night — till she was assured that the last 
servant had retired, and, then with her bonnet 
pulled over her face and her cloak drawn round 
her, she stole down the staircase. In the broad 
hall she paused and hesitated, then with trem- 
bling hands undid the fastenings of the door, 
and peered out into the night. 

A dark night, with the wind surging with- 
out, and the rain plashing in the square; it 
reminded her strangely enough of the* wet night 
on which she, and all she loved, walked. into 
old Westboume town to find a fortune wait- 
ing for them. It did not look like the 
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way to independence, or to the truth which 
should invariably accompany it. The old life 
seemed to stand before her, and she hesitated 
again ; the life that she had chosen, the pursuit 
of wealth, the grandeur of the present position, 
the hand-to-hand fight with those who would 
rob her and hers of their birthright, stood 
in contrast to the darkness of the unknown 
life. 

Beyond there the morning — the morning of 
her better self ; but here, riches and position ; 
there, Damaris Worcester ; here, Miss Harland 
the heiress ! Only a few white lies — a struggle 
with the envy, malice, and gross covetousness 
which white lies might defeat — and in a year 
or two, herself again, loved for herself by all 
who surrounded her, and who understood at 
last the unselfishness of the motives which had 
kept her in her place. She closed the door 
again, exchanging the darkness without for the 
inner darkness firom which she had not strength 
to fly. 

Yes — she would stay. She had chosen her 
path in life, and it was too late to return. For 
good or for evil, let her press on to the end, 
'and look not back regretfully again ! 
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CHAPTER I. 



BREAKING THE ICE. 



Lewis Seable and his sister had one taste in 
common — a floricultural taste, which had deve- 
loped and strengthened despite the difficulties 
in the way of the wandering life of the former. 
The man who professed no love for his species, 
was a lover of flowers, sacrificing much time, 
money, and care for them, and' wherever settled 
for the nonce, there gathering round him the 
hright and varied children of the sun. His 
sister Rachel had told him, when he left for the 
Brazils seven years ago, that he was more sorry 
to part with his plants than with herself; and, 
indeed, it was discovered afterwards that he 
had not parted with all of them, but had taken 
a few choice specimens, either for affection's 
sake, or for the sake of experiment in foreign 
soil, along with him. 
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He had brought innumerable specimens 
home, having given up the Brazils for good, 
and not having it in his heart to leave his 
flowers behind him ; his luggage had been the 
nuisance of the storage department, owing to 
the odd-shaped boxes and hampers which had 
accompanied him to England, filled with new 
and rare plants that he hoped to see flourish 
and multiply in his English home. 

Rachel Searle took much comfort to herself 
from this hobby of her brother's. She was an 
odd woman, with odd unselfish thoughts, for 
she was anxious to give up the care of him — 
the only being whom she loved in the world, — 
and set a young and amiable wife at his side. 
She wanted to see him a husband — a father, 
with children clambering about him ; a man 
with a home of his own, and all the natural 
home angels that such a man, she thought, 
was entitled to be blessed with. 

She was not a gloomy woman, but the one 
thought often troubled her, as to what would 
become of him, and what kind of man he would 
become, if she were taken suddenly away from 
him. Strong and healthy woman as she was, 
she brooded upon this, thinking but little of 
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the seven years wherein he had lived without 
her, and feeling sure that he improved in her 
society, and became daily more domesticated, 
less hard to please, and less unpleasantly satiri- 
cal. She would be glad to marry him off-hand 
if she were sure of the fit and proper maiden 
to take her place, but the effort was out of her 
power now; for he dislilced society, was a 
harder and more bitter man within it than 
beyond it, and was at his best when he and she 
had their little home at Caterham to themselves. 
Still, being of a sanguine nature, she hoped 
on. Lewis was only thirty-six, and though he 
called that middle-age, and talked at times as 
if grey hairs and a hump-back were the little 
articles in store for him next year, Rachel 
trusted to the opinions of her brother changing 
in due course, despite her consciousness of the 
barnacle-like tenacity with which he clung to 
them. Summer and autumn being past, and 
November having come upon them, there was 
much green-house work for these two floricul- 
turists — Lewis working harder for his flowers, 
possibly, than for Mr. Harland^ rising at all 
kinds of unnatural hours, and finding Rachel 
quickly at his heels. 
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In the green-house, which was roomy and out 
of all proportion to the establishment at Cater- 
ham, Lewis quite startled his sister Rachel one 
day. It was seven in the morning, and these 
early-rising folks had already breakfasted. 

" Do you know the Greenfield schools, five 
miles from here, Rachel?'' he asked, whilst 
snipping away at a wild-looking foreign plant 
with his scissors. 

" To be sure,** answered Rachel ; " many and 
many are the walks I have taken in that direc- 
tion. There's the prettiest walk that way 
across the fields in all England, I think." 

" Do you know the young school-mistress 
there?" 

Rachel responded in the negative, 

*^ She appears to me a girl somewhat alone 
in the world. It might be a charity to give 
her a call, and say that you are Mr. Searle's 
sister, by way of introduction." 

Rachel gasped for breath over the plant that 
she was tending, but answered coolly enough,—^ 

" Are you acquainted with the lady, Lewis ? " 

*'She is a niece of Mr. Harland's, on the 
mother's side. Her sister is adopted by Mr. 
Harland, and is spoiled by the adoption 
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This girl, I fancy, — I don't know — might 
have made you a very decent casual acquaint- 
ance whilst I was at Brazil, had we known 
of her whereabouts earlier. See if you like 
her. I don't profess to understand women, 
myself." 

**Very well, Lewis, I'll take a walk over 
to the school one of these fine days." 

^^I have been thinking, Bachel, that you 
must be somewhat dull here whilst I am away 
at business," Searle condescended to explain, 
''and that, after ail, there is no reason for 
us to live like hermit-crabs* A woman 
should have always an acquaintance of her 
own sex; and this girl appears to me one 
of the few who would suit your particular 
idiosyncrasies." 

"I have not any particular idiosyncrasies, 
Lewis," said Miss Searle, techily ; " I agree with 
everybody." 

*' These Worcesters, — shall I tell you the 
story of these Worcesters, Rachel ? " said 
Searle. *^I do not remember to have men- 
tioned the family before, but as they are 
people in whom I have been interested, after 
my own fashion, you might like to hear 
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about tbem, too. They are a queer study, 
and I can only understand this younger sister.'* 

Then Lewis Searle, for the first time in his 
life, related the history of the Worcesters, 
from the day of his first acquaintance with 
them, — that history which the reader knows 
more about than did the narrator at that 
time. He spoke in his usual indifferent way, 
as if he were telling a story, rather than re- 
counting incidents of real life which his own life 
had crossed and recrossed strangely, and saying 
as little as possible of his own share in the 
regeneration — if it were a regeneration — of 
these wandering people. He gave Mr. Harland 
all the credit of saving them from the streets, 
and he expressed a fear that the elder, 
and the handsomer sister, was being spoiled 
by too much prosperity, and tqo much of 
Mr. Harland. 

" An honest man in his way, and one who 
would not go out of his way to do a man 
harm, this Mr. Harland," said Searle, "but 
as you know, Rachel, a man who is fond of 
the world and his importance in it, fonder 
of money, and most fond of himself; and yet a 
man eccentric or mad enough at times to cross 
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the world, his monied interests, and even himself, 
in anger or in retaliation for a fancied wrong. 
In fact, not the right guardian for Damaris Wor- 
cester, who might have grown up more like 
her sister had she had her sister's chances 
of a humbler life." 

" Why this preference for Damaris ? *' asked 
Miss Searle ; ^^ surely Mr. Harland, childless 
as he is, might have thought of both sisters, 
and treated them as equals." 

" He took a dislike to Eunice, or she to 
him. I daresay that she will tell you one 
of these days, that she cared less for feishion 
and fine people than her sister. There is 
something about the character of the little 
one that I rather admire. She has grown 
up a very different girl to what I antici- 
pated." 

" The little one is Eunice, I suppose, Lewis?" 

« Yes." 

Then Lewis Searle dismissed the subject, 
and at half-past eight o'clock started for 
business in the City of London, leaving a 
sister behind him, more thoroughly confounded 
by this new feature in her brother's cha- 
racter than she had been for years. 
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She sat down to consider all this in her 
own small boudoir, after he had gone. Was 
he changing? Had her own little talk with 
him on the evening that he came home for 
good left its impression on him, thought this 
conceited ladj of forty-seven; and was he 
going to pocket his sham inflexibility like a 
mask, and believe evermore in his fellow- 
creatures ? He had not seen one person up 
to his standard of perfection, of what a man 
or woman should be since they had last 
met, he had told her on that evening; and 
now there was an interest evinced — she was 
sure that there was an interest — in the young 
mistress at the school, which a warm-hearted 
merchant, of the name of Greenfield, had 
endowed some years ago. 

What did it mean ? Was he waking up to 
sympathy and fellowship with his kind and 
her kind ? Had he seen the identical girl who 
was to transform him into a something better 
than, with all his real goodness of heart, he 
had been hitherto? She would go and see 
that young woman at once, — that very day 
— if the weather brightened up, as it gave 
signs of doing. A ten mile walk there and 
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back was not an insurmountable task to a 
tall, bonj woman, who could endure fatigue, 
was a first-rate walker, and was beset by an 
intense curiosity to encounter one in whom 
so phlegmatic an individual as her brother 
Lewis had professed a certain amount of 
interest. 

The weather brightened up, and Miss Searle 
started on her journey. She left at ten in 
the morning, and she was again at her post 
awaiting her brother*s return, before the train 
from London brought him back to Cater-- 
ham. 

She made no allusion to her visit to the 
school, until they had dined and her brother 
was composed for the evening in a snug 
arm-chair by the fire^ with a book in his 
band and one of his favourite cigars in his 
mouth; for Rachel objected not to his bad 
habit of smoking in her presence, provided 
he limited himself to one cigar after dinner. 
She had drawn her chair to the table, whereon 
was piled a mountain of white work, over 
which her eyes, protected by her gold-rimmed 
glasses, peered watchfully at Lewis. 

•*Well, I have seen her, Lewis.** 
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**Seen whom?'* asked Searle, laying his 
book on his knee and looking across at her. 

**Seen Miss Worcester, whom you wished 
me to see/' said Miss Searle. "What is 
the use of putting on that stupid expression 
of countenance, my dear?" 

"Upon my word, I had forgotten for the 
instant," said Lewis, laughing. **Well, I 
hope you like her." s 

** Yes ; I like her very much, although she 
is not as pretty as I expected." 

"All the better. A woman with a pretty 
fiswe is generally a woman spoiled for all the 
domesticities." 

" Yes ; that's true, though you men seldom 
think so." 

**And Eunice is rather plain, swarthy, like 
myself, and so forth. She was surprised at 
your appearance ? " 

'' Very much surprised." 

" Doubtful of the object of ygur coming, 
in the first instance. The Worcester girls are 
on guard against intruders. Of course, you 
overcame her first suspicion ? " 

"I don't know that she was suspicious; at 
all events, we soon understood each other this 
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morning, und I found her a yery pleasant, 
crisp, shrewd, engaging little woman." 

** Did she speak of her sister ? " 

• ^^ Yes ; she is greatly attached to Miss 
Damaris. I fancy she seems almost to regret 
with you that the elder sister is in so high 
and grand a position." 

" I don't regret it, save for the girl's sake," 
said Searle, quickly ; *^ it is no business of 
mine. A fine nature utterly spoiled, everyone 
may regret, Rachel; and yet one might be 
always regretting, seeing how the world and 
the world's goods spoil so many, and elevate 
so few. How long have you been home ? " 

" Not more than half-an-hour before your- 
self." 

**You spoke of this morning, just now; 
you have not been at the school all day, 
surely?" 

" No ; but I have been all day in the 
neiglibourhood," answered Miss Searle. I 
called on one or two whom I knew in those 
parts, in the hope of their knowing Miss 
Worcester, also." 

"What was that for?"' 

** Well, you recommended her to my notice 
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as a friend, — may I say a friend ? " she added, 
archly, " and I thought that I would take the 
liberty of discovering, if possible, whether Miss 
Worcester were a general fiivourite in the 
neighbourhood/' 

" You beat up the parish for references — 
oh, I see!'' said Mr. Searle, drily; "and 
the result?" 

"Is, that Miss Worcester is liked very 
much by the few wit^ whom she is acquainted. 
She is reserved, I have found out, or shy, 
or something, and evades society, especially 
high society in the vicinity. I found her 
best references — ^what an unpleasant word, to 
be sure, that is of yours ! — amongst the vil- 
lagers, where she is kind, gentle, charitable, 
and seems generally appreciated." 

"I am glad to hear that," Mr. Searle 
answered, thoughtfully. 

Miss Searle would have spoken at greater 
length concerning Eunice Worcester, hacf she 
considered it politic or safe, but she thought 
it the better plan to change the subject of 
discourse, and leave matters to work their 
own way with this incomprehensible brother 
of hers. Before he went to the Brazils, and 
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when the home at Caterham was as complete 
and as contented a home as at the present 
hour» she had fancied once or twice that he 
was regarding liumankind differently, betra3dng 
more sympathy along with that interest which 
he had owned that he had never lost. He 
had been thrown into companionship with 
one or two ladies and gentlemen in the 
vicinity; he had been seen at church, and 
the clergyman and curate had called upon 
him. Rachel had formed acquaintances of 
her own, and they had necessarily become 
acquainted with her brother, but when she had 
attempted to reduce him to a sociable, com* 
pany-seeking, company-giving individual — with 
the one object in view which she had always 
had — he retreated into the shell of his ascet- 
ism and became impervious to all impressions. 
Now, if Eunice Worcester had awakened 
the smallest amount of interest in Lewis 
Searle, let her not startle him from his new 
fancy by betraying too great an anxiety to 
make them friends. The past associations 
which they had had in common together would 
make them friends perhaps, if they could meet 
more frequently. She hoped so more than 

VOL. II. D 
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ever, now that she had seen Eunice, and sub- 
jected that unsuspecting damsel to analysis. 
She did not want a rich or a pretty wife 
for Lewis, although she thought it a little 
strange that Lewis, with a love for the 
beautiful in nature, with the eye of an artist 
for grace, colour, and effect, should have direc- 
ted his attention to the dark-skinned, diminu- 
tive girl who held office at the Greenfield 
school. She thought already that she would 
be glad to see Eunice her brother's wife ; but 
she set to work to study Eunice, to make quite 
sure of her complete suitableness for that grand 
position before she paved the way to a closer 
communion between the two. 

Hence Eunice, ignorant of these sudden 
fitncies that were having birth at Caterham, 
was surprised at Miss Searle's frequent appear- 
ance at the school — by her visits in the half- 
holidays, &c. 

"You will forgive me looking in once or 
twice a week. Miss Worcester," she said ; ** now 
that I have heard your history from my brother, 
I am naturally interested in you. Tell me when 
you are tired of me, my dear, and I will go 
away." 
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If Eunice had been naturally suspicious at 
this good-humoured obtrusiveness, the suspicion 
wore off after a few visits from Miss Searle, 
who was a woman very quickly understood, 
A religious woman without any demonstrative 
godliness, which makes even religious women 
bad company ; a woman well known for gentle 
ministerings in her sphere also ; kind, sensible, 
and anxious to be friendly. Eunice oifered 
every encouragement to Miss Searle's visits very 
speedily, for she was of an affectionate nature, 
and had not met with many sympathetic 
beings in her life. She had been all that life 
puzzled by Mr. Searle, by her sister's suspicions 
of him, by his own eccentric conduct when she 
was a child. She had formed her own idea of 
the managing man's character, and then it had 
been confounded by Damaris's suspicions, by 
even her mother and father's. For Eunice had 
been thrown into contiguity with her narrow- 
minded, close-hearted uncle at one time, and 
her perceptive faculties assured her that such a 
man, unprompted by a greater and a better 
mind, would not have saved them, relations 
though they were, from the lower estate where 
we found them when our story opened. It wa« 

d2 
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pleasant in these latter days to become by 
degrees re-assured; she thought that when 
Damaris called upon her again, she should be 
able even to convince her that her estimate of 
Mr. Searle had been a false one. She vras 
anxious for Damaris*s next visit, that Damaris 
might know at last how unjust had been her 
suspicions, and who had been the ruling genius 
of their lives. 

Miss Searle spoke at length of her brother ; 
she gave no glimpses at the truth, but let 
in the bright sunlight upon his character, 
and possibly put him in a better light than he 
deserved. Miss Searle knew no faults in 
Lewis; she told their story to Eunice — the 
whole story of their past lives and past dis- 
appointments, and how manfully the brother 
bore them, upholding her with his strong arm 
all the while. She made a hero of^ him, and 
she treated lightly that reigning weakness — or 
that stubborn, misplaced strength — which kept 
him resolved to make no friendships, and to 
look on those about him as something worth 
his study, but never his affection. She heard 
of Damaris in return^ and Eunice painted her 
in the brightest colours — believing in the truth 
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of her colouring, — and spoke of her sister's 
love for lier and of the warmth of heart 
which, even in the full tide of prosperity, and 
with her uncle's strange nature to confront, 
had never grown weak and faint. 

In six weeks from Miss Searle's first visit 
they were stanch friends, for Eunice had 
known but little feminine companionship, 
and Rachel Searle had wanted a confidante 
all her life, as her brother, watching for her, 
appeared to have recently discovered. In six 
weeks' time Eunice Worcester found her- 
self a visitor at the villa near Caterham, 
and. Mr. Searle returning, regular as clock- 
work, from City strife, discovered one even- 
ing to his surprise a new presence in his 
home. 

He looked for an instant discomfited, a close 
observer might have seen ; then the well-bred 
gentleman asserted itself, and Eunice could 
not have been dissatisfied with the welcome 
which she received from the head of the house. 
He was a cheerful host, a good talker, all that 
evening ; and only Rachel knew that he went 
to his room at an earlier hour that night than 
he was wont to do. He had ascertained during 
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the evening that the Christmas holidays had 
begun at the school, and that his sister had 
very rashly asked Miss Worcester to spend two 
or three days at the villa, M^ithout consulting 
him on the question of infringing the rules. 
He had certainly wished that Rachel should 
find a friend, and given expression to that 
wish, but he thought that Rachel under- 
stood, or should have understood, that he did 
not desire to take his share in that friendship, 
which was to exist and bear fruit while 
he was in town. Memorandum: — To inform 
Rachel of her grave mistake, and express his 
6pinion in his usual decisive manner at the first 
convenient opportunity. 

But that convenient opportunity never arose. 
He was not a hater of his species, and Eunice 
Worcester's interest in his sister, and her 
own pleasant manners — naive and original 
as they were — struck him with a certain 
amount of astonishment, albeit he had 'Miked 
her way " when he had walked unceremoniously 
into her school parlour two or three months 
ago. He was vexed with himself that he could 
so readily give up old habits, and become used 
to a third person in bis quiet establishment, 
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and then he was pleased to think that his own 
judgtnent of character — one of the few things 
of which he was consummately vain — had not 
been at fault in this case. He prided himself 
on reading everybody by heart, a study in which 
only One is versed. 

There was a new surprise for Lewis Searle 
in the morning; he found that Eunice knew 
almost as much about plants as he did, and 
far more than Rachel. It had been a hobby 
kept down with Eunice, for the sake of 
keeping down with it unnecessary expenses; 
but she had read a great deal on the subject, 
and her book knowledge was not far behind his 
practical experience. As faithful chroniclers, 
we feel bound to assert that it is just possible 
that Eunice made a little effort to show off 
that morning, having been piqued by Mr. 
Searle's manner of the preceding night — a 
kind, and courteous manner, but still a 
manner that was patronizing, as though he 
regarded her in the light of the child whom 
he had known seven years ago. 

He did not make sufficient allowance for the 
years that had passed ; he was even different to 
the man who had called upon her at the school- 
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house and seen Damaris; he appeared for the 
matter of that to assume a different character 
every time she met him. 

Therefore, when she and her new-found 
friend, Rachel, walked into his spacious con- 
servatory in the early morning, and when, 
after the customary salutations, he began to 
enlighten her concerning the treasures ranged 
before her, Eunice broke through her customary 
modesty, and aired her learning just a little, 
more particularly in the matter of ferns, as Mr. 
Searle appeared to think that that topic would 
interest her most. 

" Ah ! I had forgotten that you were a 
schoolmistress," he said, as though piqued in 
his turn ; and it seemed for an instant as 
though that severe, biting mood of his, of 
which we have caught more glimpses than one 
in this history, was likely to set in. 

Eunice crimsoned and looked hurt. She 
was high-spirited like her sister after all, and 
quick to reply, and yet there was gratitude in 
her reply, too. 

" You are hard upon my profession, Mr. 
Searle, considering that you helped me 
towards it." 
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**I beg pardon — I am not hard — I did not 
intend to scoff at your botanical acquirements 
— pray do not think that," he said, hurriedly ; 
" the fact is, you have taken the conceit out of 
me, that is all." 

He laughed pleasantly, and Eunice was sorry 
that she had extracted an apology from him for 
his rudeness. 

" You have studied botany. Miss Wor- 
cester?*' 

** A little." 

" No — you have studied hard." 

" How can I have studied hard when I found 
my task easy?" said Eunice, turning to Miss 
Searle. 

"Your heart was in your task, perhaps ?** 
said Miss Searle in reply. 

" Yes — that is the solution perhaps." 

" One's heart should be in everything one 
undertakes, of course," murmured Mr. Searle 
over his plants. "Does your sister Damaris 
know anything about flowers ? " 

" Very little, I believe. She is fond of 
flowers, too." 

" In a bouquet with lace paper round them, 
I suppose," said Mr. Searle, who would verge on 
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the personal that morning, though he wa8 in 
the best of tempers too. ** I wish now that 
you two had never been separated. I fancy 
that she went to a very bad school, and yet I 
made every inquiry — ^at Mr. Harland's request," 
he added quickly here — "concerning both in- 
stitutions." 

"You do not understand Damans, Mr. 
Searle," Eunice said quickly also. 

" I am a very fair judge of human nature,'* 
was the positive reply. 

—-"Any more than Damaris understands you." 

What an excellent opinion Mr. Searle had of 
himself. He laughed at this. 

" No, she does not understand me," he said. 
"I am a character that requires a keener 
analysis than a woman has the mind or the 
inclination to bestow." 

" I hope you understand yourself, Mr. Searle," 
archly replied Eunice. 

Mr. Searle's eyes rounded somewhat. 

" Well — I hope that I do," he answered, after 
a short pause. '* I followed the wise admon- 
ition, * Know. thyself,' years ago. The know- 
ledge was forced upon me perhaps, but I 
acquired it." 
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** Yours is not a difficult character to under- 
stand/' Eunice said, less to him than to herself, 
but the effect was equally startling. 

Mr. Searle was aroused to animation at this. 

" Pardon me ; but I am of a very different 
opinion," he said, almost sharply. " I never have 
been understood, — I have just said so." 

** Or thoroughly appreciated," answered 
Eunice ; " is that what you mean, Mr. Searle ? " 

" Upon my word. Miss Worcester — " 

" There don't think me severe or unjust in my 
idea, but I fancy that is your real thought." 

" My real thoughts then would make me a 
very conceited prig," he replied. 

" Hqve you heard that people who are fond 
of flowers, are invariably fond of their own 
opinions ? " said Eunice, laughing. 

She did not know why she enjoyed Mr. 
Searle's discomfiture; but there was a some- 
thing novel in it that pleased her. Was this 
her revenge for his late verdict on her sister, 
Damaris, or had she already learned not to fear 
him, as she believed that she had learned to 
know him better ? 

" I have read that remark somewhere or 
other," he said, laughing also, and almost in 
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spite of himself; *' thank you for your idea, 
which evidently endorses it." 

"Ah! I did not say that. Did I, Miss 
Searle ? " 

But Miss Searle had stolen from the green- 
house and shut the door behind her, leaving 
those two to a tete-a-tete^ which had grown 
quite animated, owing, perhaps, to the high 
temperature of the edifice wherein they were 
standing. Eunice was the grave schoolmistress 
on the instant; she had had no idea that her 
friend had deserted her, and she gave a scared 
look round, as though scarcely able to believe 
in her friend's secession yet awhile. 

" Miss Searle would not wait to hear her 
brother condemned so harshly," answered 
Searle, " or to listen to that poor apology by 
way of peroration, ' You did not say that,' " he 
quoted ; *' ah ! but you implied it most con- 
foundedly." 

Eunice shook her head in dissent as she 
sauntered towards the greenhouse door. She 
was a prim and a shy maiden, and anxious to 
be gone now. 

"You say my character is not difficult to 
understand, and then you remind me of a rule 
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that applies to flower-loving folk, — the applica- 
tion is obvious." 

" No, it is not," contradicted Eunice. 

" You began the controversy, and now you 
fly from it." 

" You began it by attacking my sister,'* she 
said ; " you do not think her all that is true and 
warm-hearted." 

" Well— no." * 

" You are not judging her fairly, and I wish 
you would, sir, when you have time," said 
Eunice, forgetting the first topic of discourse, 
" for it takes time to understand her." 

"Her character not being labelled so con- 
spicuously upon her countenance as mine," 
he said, reverting to the first question with 
admirable dexterity, " and mine you have not 
guessed at even." 

"Oh! yes I have." 

And then Eunice opened the greenhouse 
door and darted away into the house, glad to 
escape him for once, and yet laughing in her 
free little heart to think that he should be 
vexed that womankind — of all humankind the 
weakest and the least impartial ! — should profess 
to understand him. 
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The time passed very pleasantly after this. 
Lewis Searle came home with his old punc- 
tuality; forgot even to reprove his sister for 
inviting a guest to his home, which he had 
always loved to see as desolate and faceless as 
possible; inwardly congratulated himself on 
his own perspicacity again, and on having 
pointed out a friend for his sister whom she 
would love in good time ; and finally seconded 
Rachel's entreaty that Eunice should not flit 
away homewards at the end of the few days' 
absence to which she had pledged herself. 

Eunice Worcester suffered herself to be per- 
suaded to remain another week at the villa. 
She was very happy there ; she had found a new 
friend in Rachel Searle, and she had, after all, 
been very much alone in the great school-house. 
She could almost have said that she had found 
a second friend in Lewis Searle ; but then he 
was a man who owned not to friends. And 
though they did not speak of his character 
again, she believed that she fully understood it, 
— that the light let in upon him by his sister 
had added to her own knowledge of what a 
good, if eccentric, man he was. It was a 
dangerous knowledge, whether a true or false 
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one, and it set her thinking of him in that 
house, — more deeply of him perhaps when she 
was away from it, and the Christmas holidays 
at the school were over. 

Hers had been a quiet life — uneventful in 
its way — since that stern, cynical man had 
placed her aloof from the streets, and he came 
across it almost in his middle age, to remind 
her by his presence of all that he had done 
for her and hers. She knew his life then ; 
how it had been darkened in its early stages 
and when his heart was full of charity; she 
began to long, like his sister, for the better 
times for him, when he should find that there 
were a few in whom he might trust and who 
would trust and love him in his turn. She 
thought that he deserved that such a time 
should come to him one day, and it was a 
thought as dangerous as that knowledge of 
his nature which she had professed. She should 
see her sister presently, and then Damaris would 
confess that her suspicions of the managing man 
had been false and cruel, and Damaris, meeting 
him in society, would frankly own as much, and 
let him see the better side to her character. The 
clouds were rising from the landscape on every 
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side of her, and the brighter time was surely 
coming to them all. 

Mr. Searle and his sister walked home with 
her one dry frosty morning, when her mind was 
really made up to return. 

A pleasant walk over the fields in the frost, 
and not taking Mr. Searle a great deal out of 
his way, as he could catch a train to London 
from the next station, he said. Mr. Searle 
with a lady on each arm looked quite a sociable 
being that morning, and he suited his pace to 
his companions, and was altogether agreeable 
and kind. 

*' You must come and see my sister Eachel, 
very frequently now," he said. ** No dropping 
off into your hermitage again." 

" I will see to that," said Rachel, confidently. 

Then they spoke of future meetings, and of 
future places of meeting, and the Greenfield 
school was upon them before they were aware. 
Lewis Searle stood with the ladies under the 
porch awhile before he left them. 

" You never satisfied my curiosity concerning 
your estimate of my character, Miss Eunice," 
he said, as he shook hands with her. " I will 
not ask you for it yet awhile. For opinions 
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change, and I really take more time to make 
out than you think. Good-bye, — I hope that 
we shall see you soon, at our house again." 

" He never said anything like that before in 
all his life — to any woman," affirmed Rachel, 
when he was out of hearing, and marching 
along the country road. 

" He is in a good temper with the world, 
and himself this morning," said Eunice, lightly. 

" He is naturally good-tempered, you know. 
But that is not it! You have given a better 
turn to his thoughts somehow. Oh ! my 
dear!" with a sudden outpouring of her full 
heart, that she could restrain no longer, " if he 
should begin to think that there is some one 
he could learn to love better than me, how 
happy it would make my old age I If he should 
think that you — " 

"Hush, hush! Miss Searle," cried the af- 
frighted Eunice, with her cheeks a rosy red, 
and her hands trembling very much as they 
clutched at her friend's arm. " Don't be foolish, 
don't tell me anything like this, for I can't 
listen, — and I can never, never, come near you 
any more ! " 

•' Only this between ourselves, my dear, with 

VOL* IT. E 
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no one near to know a word about it, unless 
my prayers come true," cried Miss Searle. 
" And then I can tell him -what I guessed, oh ! 
ever so long ago. For he is so good^ noble, 
and warm-hearted a man in reality, that I can't 
bear to think of the blight resting always on 
his life. I have thought of it until it has 
almost driven me mad, and now there comes 
a change to him, and you seem to be the 
cause of it. I don't want you to think so, 
mind," said this inconsistent lady, as she dashed 
her tears away with her gloved hands, and dis- 
arranged her spectacles. "Of course that 
wouldn't be right, and might lead to vanity 
and vexation of spirit ; but if he only began to 
think a little of a home of his own, without an 
old-fashioned cat like me purring eternally at 
his side, and if he should think of you — which 
of course he never, never may, nor of anybody 
else — I don't know what I could do to show 
my delight? Great heavens ! he'll be forty in 
four more years, and as grey as a badger 
perhaps ; ^- there, there, my dear, forgive a 
silly old maid, who has only uttered what 
has been on her mind, and does not know how 
the world goes round, and what vrill be gained 
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or lost in its revolutions. Don't mind me, 
Eunice ! ** 

But she had done the mischief notwith- 
standing, and there was another item added to 
the knowledge that might he daugerous in due 
course. Match-makers contrive to make more 
blunders than matches in their fugitive career, 
and Rachel Searle confessed to no experience 
of life. Like Eunice Worcester, she thought 
that she understood Lewis ; that later that day 
when he was back again from office, she had never 
in all her life so thoroughly comprehended him ! 

"It begins to look dull without Eunice 
already," said his sister, as she noted his glance 
round the room, — a glance that seemed to miss 
something. 

** Yes," he answered rather absently ; " there 
seems something wanting to-night/' 

" I am sure that I miss her very much." 

** So do I," he confessed. 

''When you first came home from the 
Brazils, Lewis," said his sister, " you told me 
that in all your travels away from me, you had 
not met with one man or woman who had 
reached your common standard of what a man 
or woman should be.** 

e2 
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** Well ? ** said her brother, looking hard at 
her now, and with no thoughts distracted from 
the subject of discourse. 

" Is Eunice Worcester up to the mark, 
Lewis ? " 

" Well, — I think she is — almost^^ he added 
with a reserve ; " she is a truthful, affectionate, 
sharp little girl ; the best specimen of woman- 
kind that I have run against, Rachel, and one 
that you can take for a friend and love as a 
friend, vrithout fear of the result." 

" A friend to both of us, I hope.* 

" You know that I object to that title so far 
as it concerns myself," he answered gravely. 

" Oh ! bother,*' said his sister, as she bent 
her head lower over her needlework, whilst he 
took up his newspaper and went into politics, 
as though he loved them. 
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A FAMILY GATHERING. 

Eunice found a letter awaiting her on the 
table of her little front parlour, — a letter that 
distracted her for awhile from thoughts that 
would otherwise have been distressing to her. 
It had arrived by that morning's post, and was 
in the handwriting of Damaris. She broke the 
seal hastily, and sat down in her bonnet and 
shawl to read the news. 

It was a hurried and almost undecipherable 
note, and few as the lines were, Eunice was 
some time in comprehending their meaning. 
It was a note that had been begun, marked 
out with thick black lines, and then recom- 
menced, — a note expressive of a wish to see 
Eunice that evening in London, and at their 
mother's house ; that had evidently gone on 
with the reasons for that meeting, and then 
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struck out those reasons, leaving the meeting 
to explain them in due course. It wound up 
with a "Don't fail, — God bless you," and Eunice 
thought that trouble must have come to the 
great house in the Square, or to her sister 
within it, for Damaris to write so strangely and 
incoherently. Therefore, she thought more of 
Damaris's eccentricity than of Miss Searle's, 
that day ; although words that the latter had 
uttered under the school-porch would ring in 
her ears and set her heart beating rapidly, 
despite the admirable control that she had 
always exercised over that organ. She went 
to London by the six o'clock train; it was 
dark at that time of year, and even late for 
travelling, she thought ; but Damaris was fond 
of late hours, and it was not always that the 
opportunity presented itself of evading all 
watch in Eaton Square. 

Eunice, like a young woman who knew her 
way, took a cab and went on to Chelsea, — 
where, down a narrow back street opening into 
Marlborough Street, resided on the first floor 
the Mr. and Mrs. Worcester of whom the 
reader has lost sight these seven years. 

The annual income allowed them by Mr. 
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Harland did not seem to have done a great deal 
for the senior Worcesters, or to have raised them 
far above the old days when they bore a different 
name. It had checked their nomadic career, 
and set them apart from their children, but it 
had not placed them in independent or even re- 
spectable circumstances. It had not been even 
enough for them and their requirements ; for 
they did no work, and were not careful with 
their hundred pounds, and there were sundry 
small debts owing to their daughters, scarcely 
worth alluding to by us, and never alluded 
to under any circumstances to their youthful 
creditors. 

Eunice walked into the room, repressed a 
shudder, which she could never entirely over- 
come at the first glimpse of the surroundings, 
looked askance at her father to make sure 
that he was not '* much worse than usual " that 
evening — for when thrown out of the common 
way, Mr. Worcester drank like a fish — embraced 
her father and mother, and then took her bonnet 
and shawl off to look more homelike to them. 

Mr. Worcester had grown thinner and greyer 
since we met him last,. and witnessed the sacri- 
fice of his daughters to the Respectabilities, and 
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he shook a little more about the hands, as 
though gin-drinking had affected his nerves, or 
was casting its shadow before of incipient 
palsy. Ill-clad, deeply lined about the face, on 
which was an expression more irresolute and 
weak, Mr. Worcester presented far from the 

appearance of a model parent at that juncture 

the one thing to his credit on that day was the 
fact that he was sober; that could be seen at a 
glance, by his grave, miserable expression, his 
lustreless eyes, and his listless flabby attitude in 
the Windsor chair before the fire. 

Mrs. Worcester was more like the woman 
of old times, spare and wiry, and with her thin 
white face as expressive of energy and discon- 
tent as ever. She had taken Mr. Worcester 
for better, for worse, and she seemed always 
silently asserting to the world that there he 
was for worse, and she put up with him. Not 
exactly the woman, perhaps, to have made any 
man's home bright, or his life happy; but a 
woman to keep Mr. Worcester in check occa- 
sionally; and with all her railings at him, the 
world, and all within it, keeping to his side with 
an odd sort of pride in having so wilful a beast 
to manage. 
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Eunice's greeting was well received upon the 
whole, although her appearance there was evi- 
dently unexpected. The mother started to 
her feet with a pleased look in her face for 
an instant, and then muttering, "Well, you 
might have sent us word that you were com- 
ing!" sat down again, as Eunice kissed her 
father, 

" Glad to see you, Eunice," said Mr. Wor- 
cester ; '^ though you might have sent us word, 
as your mother justly observes. We should 
have made some little preparation for you, and 
been altogether more up to the mark." 

'*I suppose we are hardly worth a penny 
letter," said the mother, with a moody stare at 
the fire, as she turned down the sleeves of her 
dress over her long bony arms; "it was not 
worth while writing to us to say * Put off the 
washing till to-morrow, and be more ready to 
receive the daughter who is living in the country 
and has a fine grand school to mind.' " 

^ Has anything happened ? " asked Eunice. 

They were always eccentric in their welcomes, 
as though their daughter s advent invariably dis- 
turbed them, and it took time to settle down 
and put them at their ease; but Eunice did 
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not remember to have witnessed quite so much 
morbidity before. 

There was a pause. Mr. Worcester did not 
think of replying to this question; he had 
drawn his shoulders to his ears, had thrust his 
hands to the depth of pockets that were un- 
doubtedly empty, and was deep in the study of 
his knee-caps. Yet the question seemed to 
require Mr. Worcester's reply, for his wife 
looked towards him for the explanation. 

" Don't you hear Eunice ? " she asked sharply 
at last. 

" Yes ; I hear, my dear. Tell her." 

** Something has happened, then," said* Mrs. 
Worcester ; " a something that has kept him 
sober all day and not worrying for drink. He 
saw Damaris yesterday afternoon, they met face 
to face in Regent Street — ^he hulking about the 
pavement like a beggar, and she stepping from 
her carriage like a real lady, as she is, of course ! 
— and she turned from him, Eunice, with a frown, 
as at the beggar he was and looked, and has 
always looked since we took Harland's hush- 
money/' 

" My dear, I am beginning to think that she 
did not recognize me." 
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" She looked full at you — you had not been 
•drinking then, for a very good reason, that there 
was no money at hand ; she has seen your poor 
soddened face often enough, Worcester, even of 
late years." 

"We parted good friends — she has always 
stuck by us, and never outgrown her knowledge 
of us, for all that that old Harland wished ; and 
she is not going to do it so late in the day. By 
God ! they can't make her proud enough for that." 

"Was she alone?" 

"If she had not been, I should not have 
cared," said the father ; " for then, of course, I 
take my cue and make myself scarce. She 
could have smiled and passed me with a word 
or two ; not to stop and talk to me and make 
people stare— I did not want that, for I have 
always known my place." 

" We have both kept away from any chance 
of disgracing either you or her by your connec- 
tions," said the mother, bitterly. 

"I have not asked you to keep away, 
mother," said Eunice, somewhat warmly ; " you 
know as well as I that I am under no pro- 
mise to Mr. Harland, am my own mistress, and 
independent of him. That my home — '* 
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*^Must not be talked aboat, lest the jacks- 
in-office should say. Miss Worcester keeps bad 
company, and we must change her. That — 
that's what it would come to," said her mother, 
more naturally ; " and we keep away for that 
reason, and for your sake, girL Thank the 
Lord that we know our duty to our children, 
and at all events have strength of mind to hide 
our shadows from you, lest you should come 
back to us, and — ^this ! " 

She made a sweeping moyement with both 
hands, that implied the home before her, and 
that wrecked home-figure staring in the chair ; 
and then the face lost its softening and more 
womanly expression, and became hard and 
angular once more. 

^ There, we'll not talk in this miserable strain 
any longer," said Eunice, striving hard to ren- 
der things more cheerful ; " we always begin 
like this before we settle down, and I make 
you laugh about my pupils. I have not come 
all these miles to see you wretched, or to be 
made wretched myself. I shall not go back 
into the country to-night, but have my old 
bedroom on the next floor, if the landlady has 
it disengaged.'* 
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"I'm glad that you're going to stop," said 
Mr Worcester, shaking himself like a huge dog, 
" that will cheer us up a bit." 

** Ah ! you begin to see who is the quicker of 
the two children to make home as it should be ; 
Damans, who was ever the favourite, turns 
against us now ! " 

**No; I don't believe that," he answered 
quickly ; ^' she has a hard part to play ; but she 
is not the girl to forget us for all that Eunice, 
you don't think so ? " 

^ No. But Damaris is coming to-night to 
answer for herself." 

Father and mother appeared surprised at this 
revelation. 

** She wrote to me last night to tell me this ; 
she will be able to explain everything that dis- 
turbs you, father. Why, that is her knock." 

** As if she could not have written to us 
first," muttered the woman, whom nothing con- 
ciliated. . 

Yes; it was Damaris's knock; and Damaris 
herself, the instant afterwards, came into the 
room, and looked eagerly from one to the other. 

" You are all here. I am glad of that," she 
said. 
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She sat down wearily in the first chair near 
the door, as though she had come a long and toil- 
some journey, and pushed back the bonnet from 
her face — ^a stern, concentrative face, that had 
lost much of its bloom lately, but none of its 
beauty, and was more striking, possibly, with its 
new pallor. She made no effort to embrace 
these three atoms of her past world; they 
might be before her for the last time in life, 
she thought, and she had come there that 
night to tell them so. 

Eunice was the first to speak — to see that 
Damaris's new manner presaged something that 
was new and strange. 

"You have brought us bad news, Damaris?'' 
she said gently. 

" No, I have not. At least,'* she corrected, 
'*you must not think it bad news, for I am 
going to give up much that has been false and 
deceitftil, and mould, with God's help— for I 
need it — my character anew. You will all 
sustain me in that task, I am sure.*' 

" With all our hearts," said Eunice, as father 
and mother replied not, but stared at this new 
daughter. 

Damaris turned at once to the father. 
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^* I passed you like a stranger in the streets 
yesterday. It went to my hearty but my new 
life had begun, and I passed you ! I bad thought 
to begin that new life without an explanation 
which should be cruel to you all» and show you 
all what a heartless woman I am ; I was going 
to leave it to time to tell you that — ^to let time 
soften the shock of the truth. But last night 
it struck me that you might misjudge me — ^think 
the worst of me, and I thought that I would tell 
you all in this house, and so wrote to Eunice 
to meet me here. I am going to give you up 
in earnest, neither to see nor hear from any of 
you more whilst Mr. Harland lives.** 

She seemed anxious to read the effect of this 
decision on the faces of her listeners ; intensely 
anxious to see what sorrows and regrets were 
expressed thereon; who seemed to feel the 
blow most acutely, like a woman jealous of the 
affection which she was about to renounce. Mr. 
Worcester took his hands out of his pockets, 
and ran them through his scanty grey hair; 
over Mrs. Worcester's face stole more of hard- 
ness and angularity; Eunice looked puzzled 
still, as though only half guessing at the riddle 
which had been propounded to them. 
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" Six or eight weeks ago, when I was at your 
house last, Eunice," Damaris continued, ** I was 
found out ! I can call it by no other name, for 
uncle Harland thought that I had not treated 
him fairly, and we had a few words, and he told 
me again, that I must choose between you three 
and him. He said that he would rather that I 
went away and left him than deceive him, and I 
stole to the street-door late that night with the 
intention of coming home, and giving him up 
for good." 

Mrs. Worcester shrank at this, and her thin 
hands clasped themselves together involuntarily. 
She looked like a woman who would have been 
sorry for that step, although she had railed at 
her daughter's position and grandeur for long 
years now. Damaris read her mother on the 
instant, for she was an acute girl, watching for 
signs like these, and building up, though they 
knew it not then, her new life therefrom. 

^* On the threshold of that door, looking 
into the black night, I thought of the little 
good that I could do here, the little help that I 
could ever be, and the clog upon you both I might 
become. I stepped back to the old life, and 
was glad when the door was barred between 
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me and my temptation to go away. I resolved 
to stop ; and remembering uncle Harland's 
words, to do my duty by him for the first time. 
I had sold my kindred for position, and the 
thought came to me at last, that with the price 
before me in my splendid home — my splendid 
isolation — I had no more right to see you 
against his will, than I had to rob him. I 
thought that I had better harden into stone in 
my new world, than seek sympathy and love 
from you; it was part of the bargain, and I 
made up my mind to be true to uncle Harland. 
He loves me in his way, and I love him in 
mine, and so I have come to tell you all what 
my determination is. I shall never be happy, 
truckling to his friends and his spies, and fight* 
ing for his favour with the rest of them ; but I 
shall keep my place, and be able to count upon 
being of help to you when that poor, suffering, 
distraught patron dies. But I will no longer 
lie to him, — come here and assist you both, and 
then imply that I have not seen you by my 
silence. I have chosen my position, and must 
be true to it henceforth. There, father, it was 
that resolution that made me pass you yester- 
day ; will you try to shake it ? " 
VOL. n. P 
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"To shake you from your high estate to 
this den?" he rejoined; "not for the world, 
Damaris." 

" We might be happy in our way. You 
know how I have studied to excel in one gift, 
which is hereditary, and how I might succeed, 
and what good judges say of me and my voice. 
Think of the glory of being independent of 
them all, father ! " 

** Ah ! but the chances against you ! '' 
** I should be successful. I should succeed — 
I promise you that," said Damaris, eagerly. 
" Oh! in the grand house there is so much Im- 
happiness for me ; so much untruthfulness to 
encounter in others as well as myself! " 

" My dear girl," said Mr. Worcester, waking 
up strongly argumentative, " your life would 
be a misery here. You could not take care 
of me so well as your mother does, for she 
knows all my little ways; and probably you 
would not always agree with your mother, who 
has a way of her own — speaking without preju- 
dice, Mrs. W.," he added, with a sidelong glance 
in that good lady's direction — " not always the 
most enchanting. I see now exactly what you 
mean; and it was unfair and shabby to Mr. 
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Harland, who has adopted you as his daughter, 
not to mention the risky nature of the whole 
proceeding. You are quite right to give us up 
till the old gentleman dies; and who knows, 
that may come sooner than any of us build 
upon/* 

" I don't build upon his death ! " cried Dar ' 
maris ; " don't say that ; I would rather that he 
lived for ever, than be tortured by the wish 
that he should die. You must not mistake me. 
I am giving him all my duty, and I am trying 
to forget you all and give him all my love." 

"I daresay you will find it an easy task, 
Damaris," broke in the mother at this juncture, 
and her cold, repellent tones made them all 
start. ** You have been trained to this grand 
life, and we are no higher — scarcely so high — as 
your uncle's menials. You are at home there, 
and we can't expect you to do anything but 
shudder at a home like this. We strove hard 
to place you in the sphere you occupy, and we 
cannot expect you to descend to us." 

" Ask me to come down from that sphere, if 
you have the courage, mother." 

The mother hesitated. She did not like 
Damaris's manner^ or ^understand thoroughly 

f2 
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what it presaged. Her handsome daughter 
looked unhappy and excited, and might do 
strange things and make strange sacrifices if 
tempted or taunted too much. Damaris had 
great confidence in her vocal abilities she knew 
already, and she was in doubt herself if a suc- 
cessful career before the public was not at her 
daughter's bidding, but in her heart she was 
proud — for she was an intensely proud woman 
— of that daughter's position in society, and 
knew as well as more worldly and wise mothers 
the advantages of holding on to the tangible. 
She hesitated then, lowered her eyes before 
those great inquiring dark orbs, and *^ caved 
in " along with her husband. 

She gave way ungracefully, as was her wont, 
and said, — 

" No. I will not ask you to come down, for 
you would be miserable in a day or two, and 
reproach us with having tempted you to make 
the sacrifice. If you would be happy, and a 
real daughter^ and not at daggers drawn with 
everybody, I might say * Yes,' perhaps, but not 
as it is ; and if you're likely to get into trouble 
by seeing your own flesh and blood, why keep 
away from us, by all means* Keep to your 
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selfish uncle, and leave us to ourselves. I dare- 
say that it is best for all of us/' 

''It is the most honest. I have deceived 
him too long,'' said Damaris. 

** No one ever asked you to deceive him," 

^* I fled heartsick from time-servers and spies. 
I doubted my uncle's love for me, and this was 
more like home and old times." 

'' The old times are not worth bringing back," 
muttered Mrs. Worcester. 

" We were happy together." 

** You were always complaining and wishing 
that you were dead. Whoever you got such a 
dissatisfied nature, the Lord knows 1 " 

"Don't worry her now, Caroline," said her 
husband, in a low tone. 

** I may speak my mind, I suppose, to my 
own child^ especially as she is only my own 
child for this once ! " 

<< You see that she is not happy in giving us 
up entirely." 

^ That's natural enough. How can I help 
that ? " inquired Mrs. Worcester. 

•* Eunice," said Damans, ** what advice have 
you to offer me ? " 

'' What can I say, but that I think you are 
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acting justly by my uncle — that he deserves all 
your confidence whilst you are in his house. I 
feel very, very glad that you have made up your 
mind to give us up for good — and be true to 
him who has promised to make you rich." 

'^You would not make that bargain with 
him, which I have signed and sealed?" 

'•I could not." 

"You felt that it was not your duty to 
do so; not his to exact such unnatural con^ 
ditions?'' 

" I did not care, Damaris, for his wealth, so 
much as for my independence." 

"And you think I do?" 

" You have been longer with him — ^his life 
has become yours — his money — *' 

" Ah ! his money, of which those about him 
would rob us but for me," cried Damans ; " and 
whom I would foil with their own cupidity, 
standing between him and them the guardian 
of our rights. You were too young to see 
the scheming which went on on every side 
of him, when you left his home, but it is a part 
of the very atmosphere I breathe in. Is the 
money worth fighting for or not ? " 

She turned to her mother again as though 
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she were the most fitting person to respond to 
that appeal, and the mother's eyes blazed with 
lust for the fortune which her daughter s pru- 
dence might secure, or her rashness let slip. 

" The money has no right to pass into the 
stranger 8 hands, and we, his kith and kin, 
living in poverty here. I have said that all 
along." 

" And you, Eunice, would let it all go, if you 
were in my place?" said the elder sister, half 
reproachfully. 

" If I thought that I should be happier away 
from him." 

" I leave him, too, without a friend." 

"ThereisMr. Searle." 

" He hates him at times. Mr. Searle is very 
false and cunning." 

'* No — you must not say that," cried Eunice, 
betraying some excitement in her turn ; *' you 
have no right to judge harshly of all by whom 
you are surrounded." r 

"I see the wheels within the wheels re- 
volving in the complex machinery of this 
gigantic business. I know of many plots and 
plotters, and I feel that my uncle Harland can 
only trust in me. But for all that, ask me to 
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stay, Eunioe, with all yonr heart, ask me to 
stay and end my life of scheming and of foiling 
schemes from this night ! " 

Eunice hesitated in her tnm, for she shrank 
at the responsibility of such advice, and feared, 
with her mother, the sister's next step. There 
was a something strange in Damaris's manner 
still — a something that was repressed, and 
appeared to wait but a signal to leap forth. 
She pictured her in that poor home — ^restless, 
ambitious, dissatisfied. She looked on her as 
a woman not strong enough to bear privation, 
and bom but for the butterfly world in which 
she moved. Damacis had shown so much 
anxiety to retain her position in her uncle's 
home — ^had given up so much that was natural 
to her character and to herself at her best — thtst 
Eunice feared the consequences of any impul- 
sive sacrifice on her sister's part. There was 
nothing certain in the future for Damans — who 
was wilful, passionate, and proud — ^and it was a 
leap downwards to poverty rather than a stepping 
aside from a higher estate. Ekmice did not 
know how her sister could endure privation 
— whether a father who drank, and a mother 
who was eternally querulous, would conduce 
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to peace of mind before the chance of a new 
career presented itself — ^and she did not ask 
her to give up uncle Harland. 

"You are one-and-twentj years of age, and 
must judge for yourself. I will only ask you 
not to act too hastily." 

" One-and-twenty ! Not an older woman 
than that V said Damaris, holding her white 
temples with her hands ; ^ is it possible that I 
am not older than that I ^ 

She rose and walked up and down the room 
once or twioe^ then pulled her bonnet im- 
patiently oyer h^ face, and said, in a hoarse 
voice — 

"I am going now for good — ^perhaps for 
ever — and none of you seem to care much ! " 

" We shall know that you are well proTided 
for " said Mr. Worcester. 

"You must not write to me — ^you must 
think me dead." 

" We'll think you happy, instead. Damans."" 

" I feel that this is the only way to keep my 
{promise to my uncle, by never hearing firom 
you, or asking about any of you — by living all 
of you down ! " she added, with a stamp to her 
foot; ^not living two lives that jar with each 
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other, and both of which make me hate myself. 
I have been very unhappy lately m my heart, 
and I came here. Ah ! yon all know what I 
came here for to-night/' 

" To tell ns that yon were never going to see 
ns again." 

''No — not that, unless I fonnd yon afraid 
of me — which I have done," she cried ; " afraid 
to advise or trost me. If yon had only shown 
yonr faith in me, yonr love for me, by asking me 
to surrender this world wherein my soul has 
narrowed, I would have never gone back to the 
schemers from to-night. I would have stayed 
here, and been content to become the daughter 
in this house, proud of any good that I might 
have effected amongst you. But you don't 
trust me— I am like a stranger to you — and I 
go away ! " 

''This could never have been a home to 
your liking," said the mother; ''you would 
have hated it and us for dragging you down 
to it." 

"Coming here to-night, I thought that I 
should be glad again of the old wandering life 
— we four together — ^wandering firom town to 
town, the musical tramps for fools to gape and 
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laugh at, — glad of anything that would take the 
weight from my' brain, and make me a better 
and more humble woman. But you do not 
trust in me implicitly — you cannot understand 
vhat I have suflfered, what I shall have to suffer 
when wholly pledged to Mr. Harland's interest. 
I give up all for his sake, to keep my word 
to him and be the faithful daughter of his 
adoption ; but I become more hard and selfish, 
and scheming. Great heaven — the man whom 
I hate most in the world for his greed, I have 
half-persuaded that I shall marry, for thq sake 
of keeping him on my side in the struggle for 
wealth. And I — ^I am considered a gentle- 
woman, and proud ! " 

" Damaris," began Eunice — 

" Oh ! do not say any more. Let me go now. 
I have tested you, and found you all deficient 
in that warmth of heart, that depth of love, 
which should have said, * Stay with us — share 
our lives— you belong to us I ' All this for the 
best^ perhaps, but none the less a trial for me. 
Good-by ! — it must be something very strange 
that brings me face to face with all of you 
again." 

And it was! 
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She stocfped and kissed her father, then her 

• 

mother, and Eunice, all amazed and confounded 
by her passionate outburst ; father and mother 
wondering still and unable to comprehend the 
true facts of the case ; only a glimmering of the 
truth shining through the cloudJand upon 
Eunice. Damaris had come to stop, and they 
had sent her away ; she had never been less 
selfish than when they thought that sdf-interest 
had led h^ to come thither and renounce them. 
She went away determined to keep to her 
new .world £K>m that day forth ; she resigned 
them tkl, and turned to uncle Harland's 
whims, jealous^ and suspicions for the com- 
fort which they had denied her on the lower 
ground. 

She walked rapidly along the dark back- 
streets, making that short cut to Eaton Square 
which she knew so well, and which she had 
made so frequently when yearning for home- 
£eu»8, — ^for the old father, who had seemed to 
have gone lower in the scale and to have drunk 
harder since she had left him,— for the mother, 
who was not unloved, despite her odd unlovable 
ways, — ^for the sister Eunice, whom she used 
to meet there frequently, and who completed 
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a home-circle that she believed from that night 
\irould never be formed again. At the comer 
of one of these streets she turned and suddenly 
retraced her steps, scaring a man who was 
advancing on the opposite side of the way, and 
causing him to execute a retrograde movement 
after an instant's deliberation. 

" Yes — watched/' she murmured ; ** watched 
at every turn in this world of spies, that I 
accept as my world and as most worthy of 
me!" 

She turned back once more, and went on to 
Eaton Square, from which Mr. Harland was 
absent that evening. She was aware of that fact, 
and had built upon it, when sallying forth in 
search of moral support at an earlier hour. 

" Now, my road is very straight before me," 
she thought, ** and I have less lies to tell uncle 
Harland from to-night. He shall see me at my 
best at last P 
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CHAPER III. 

MATTHEW RANWICK, JUNIOR, MAKES UP ms 
MIND. 

Three days afterwards, when Mr. Harland was 
being helped on with his greatcoat in his 
counting-house, previous to his departure home- 
wards, when his carriage waited for him in 
Mincing Lane, and rather impeded the com- 
mercial traflSc of the street, young Matthew 
Ranwick sent in to say that he should be 
extremely obliged by a few minutes' conver- 
sation with the principal. Mr. Harland sub- 
sided into his chair again and bade the man 
who had assisted him into his greatcoat, inform 
Mr. Ranwick that he was prepared to grant 
the interview at once. 

Matthew appeared and closed the door 
behind him. He was flushed, excited, and 
nervous, the observant eyes of Mr. Harland 
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detected, and the rich man grew nervous in his 
tarn, and his long, thin fingers went upwards at 
once to his mouth to be nibbled. 

" Yes, yes — I know what you are going to 
say, Matthew. Somebody has been robbing 
me. . Well, how much has the devil taken, 
and who is he ? and why didn't Searle find him 
out ? He's a man that finds out everything." 

" No one has been robbing you, Mr. Harland, 
I am happy to say," said young Ban wick; *'but 
I have had something on my mind that has 
been like a great weight lately, and I thought 
it more frank, more honest, to communicate 
the whole truth to you, and abide by your 
decision." 

" You want your salary raised ? You don't 
put faith in my word that you and Courtenay are 
to share profits with me next year — is that it?" 

*' The whole matter is not a business question, 
Mr. Harland, and therefore I have waited until 
you have finished business before troubling you." 

"Why did you not come to Eaton Square, 
and tell me this, then ? " 

^^You are seldom alone in Eaton Square, 
sir?" 

"Well, go on. What is it?" 
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"Mr. Edwin Courtenay, your nephew and 
my future partner, had an interview of a similar 
character to mine a few days ago /' 

" Eh— what ? " cried Mr. Harland, " go on - 
but don't throw me into a ferment if you can 
help it." 

" You will forgive me, if I ask, whether Mr. 
Courtenay has not made a formal request to 

yourself to pay his addresses to Miss Wor , 

Harland?" 

" He said something of the kind, but — but: — 
but what has that to do with you ? " 

"Forgive me again, sir, but your patronage 
has rendered me ambitious, and I love your 
niece with all my heart. There, that's the 
truth," he said, frankly ; " whether it makes me 
or breaks me, I cannot resist telling you the 
&cts, and leaving you to set an interdict upon 
my hopes, or to offer me a fair chance along vnth 
Edwin Courtenay. Candidly, it is not treating 
you well to love Miss Harland, and come so 
frequently to Eaton Square to see you, who 
may have other views respecting^ her. I am in 
your hands, sir " 

" I wonder how much I should have known 
of all this, if Mr. Courtenay had not stolen a 
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march upon you," said Mr. Harland, with 
almost a humorous twinkle in his eyes ; *^ really, 
this burst of confidence in the guardian is 
extremely touching." 

"Well, sir; I should have kept my secret 
longer to myself, but I should have never 
attempted to take a mean advantage of your 
confidence in me. I think," he added, proudly, 
^* that I am a more grateful man than that." 

" Matthew, I will believe you," answered his 
patron, . " I will thank you also for putting me 
on my guard against you. I don't want 
Damaris to marry," 

Matthew looked disconsolate. 

" That is, not for years — eight or ten years 
possibly." 

" I will wait twenty for her." 

"She ought to do better than marry you, 
too ; I don't see why a lord should not make 
her an offer in good time. I should like her 
to marry a lord some day, now I come to think 
of it." 

"But>-" 

" But if she should take a fancy to my nephew, 
or to you — and girls have odd fancies come 
into their heads, I believe — that's another mat- 
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ter, and it would not be fair on mj part to 
thwart Damaris's natural inclinations. You are 
of an abominable origin, Ranwick, but I would 
rather trust the happiness of my niece to you 
than to that young Courtenay. You will rise 
in life, make a good husband, and become a 
rich man. But — she has accepted young 
Courtenay, I forgot to say." 

" Accepted him ! " cried Matthew. 
" Or half accepted him. I believe she waits 
my consent before promising her hand to him a 
few years hence. Courtenay says so, — I have 
not had time to ask Damaris yet." 

"Oh! Mr. Harland, there must be some 
mistake." 

" Very likely. Young Courtenay was always 
a thundering liar, and magnified everything into 
monstrosities. To tell you the truth, I have 
not troubled myself very much with his flyaway 
proposition, — but yours is rather more serious." 
" I hope it is, Mr. Harland." 
" You regard things seriously, Matthew, and 
are a different man to him. Well, it is a fair 
race between you ; and though I trust that she 
will decline both of you, why, do your best to 
win her upon two conditions." 
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"And those conditions, sir?" said Matthew 
Ran wick, with sparkling eyes and heaving 
chest. 

"Are six years' courtship at least, and — no 
shaking off the old man after courtship has 
gravitated into the marriage state. I keep with 
her for good, — I can't be left utterly alone in 
the world to suit other people's selfishness. I 
want amusing, and you two I think I can be 
amused with, and put my trust in." 

Matthew Ranwick would have promised any- 
thing at that juncture, he was so pleased with 
the result of his last bold strike for a wife. He 
had not built too much on Mr. Harland's affec- 
tion for him, and he had not a great deal of fear 
of that wily young gentleman, Mr. Courtenay. 

Mr. Harland glanced at him from under his 
eyebrows. 

** You seem well satisfied with my decision, 
Matthew. I hope that you and Damaris do not 
understand eacli other already, — that would be 
to have deceived me." 

•* I have never spoken one word of love to 
Damaris, sir, in all my life." 

" Ah ! but you may have looked volumes," 
was the dry response. 

g2 
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^' Was it possible, Mr. Harland, to see her so 
frequently, and not love her ? " cried young Ran- 
wick. '^ She, so beautiful, and accomplished, and 
good ! I may have looked my love, — I don't 
know how a fellow looks when he is looking 
like that! — and I have a great deep hope that 
she will not say * No' to me." 

Mr. Harland gazed thoughtfully into his hat 
which he took up from his desk, as though 
cogitating a new idea in his mind for awhile. 
He looked up suddenly and said, — 

" Come to dinner with me to-night ; — propose 
to Damaris after dinner in the drawing-room, 
and settle the matter." 

" Sir, — you are very kind," stammered 
Matthew, 

**I like things settled one way or another, 
and I don't want you and young Courtenay both 
fighting for her at once, and hanging about my 
premises like a couple of thieves. The sooner 
this is off your mind the better, for yourself and 
the business." 

" Sir, — I will come to-night. I only required 
your permission to say all that is in my heart to 
Miss Damaris." 

" You are a bold wooer. Position does not 
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affright you, and disappointment will not break 
that heart to which you allude, for there is 
possibly a disappointment waiting for you." 

** I hope not, sir ; but if there be, I will try 
to bear it manfully, and, at least, no one shall 
see a difference in my business life here.*' 

"You promise that?" 

" Yes, sir, — I promise." 

"Then come to dinner to-night, by all 
means." 

Matthew Ranwick did not admire this talk 
of his disappointment, and how he was to bear 
it. Mr. Harland spoke as if the chances were 
more against him than for him, — as if he almost 
knew that Damaris Worcester would not smile 
upon his love. And yet Damaris had smiled 
upon him very frequently; he knew of no 
suitor for her hand who came regularly to 
Eaton Square and stood between him and her ; 
young Courtenay he had seen almost frozen by 
her scorn, and once he had noticed her turn 
away from this rival with an expression of dis- 
gust on her face that he thanked Heaven had 
never followed his less demonstrative attentions. 
The action was precipitate, but he would accept 
Mr. Harland's invitation and hint; it was time 
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to strike for the prize now Edwin Courtenay 
bad entered the lists. 

Courtenay was not a bad fellow, be thought ; 
but a trifle vain and worldly, and wholly unfit to 
be the husband of Damans. He was not seeking 
to cut out his friend Edwin ; rather his friend 
was seeking to cut him out, for Courtenay had 
guessed at Matthew's secret, and once had 
rallied him upon his love-chase, saying nothing 
of his own intentions. It was time to look out 
for himself, and let the grass grow no longer 
under his feet ; he was not a man to allow his 
rivals to ride roughshod over him, and he bite 
the dust and complain not. He knew his own 
value, he believed in his mental superiority to 
most of his *' set," and he loved Damaris too 
well not to make a struggle to secure her. 
Passing into Mr. Harland's room that afternoon, 
he was conscious that he risked a great- deal by 
the step he took, for he was doubtful of Mr. 
Harland's reception of his news ; but he risked 
everything in one bold stroke and he was not dis- 
satisfied, although a little surprised at the result. 
He congratulated himself on being the first 
favourite, as Mr. Harland took his arm and 
imped through the office with him towards the 
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carriage ; he was grateful for that favouritism, 
for it had placed him in a good berth and was 
to make his fortune. He was a shrewd and 
calculating man for his years, with his gaze 
directed to the main chance and his natural 
virtues shrivelling up a little in the sun of 
his prosperity; but a young man with many 
good traits of character, of which gratitude 
for past favours and future promises was 
one. 

It was a fine position to have attained in so 
short a time, and it had all naturally arisen from 
being placed as a clerk in that house after his 
school-days were over. Then Mr. Harland had 
taken a fancy to him, — traced an impossible 
likeness between him and his dead son whose 
Christian name he bore, and hence the bright- 
ness of everything around him. His grandfather, 
Ranwick, took all the credit of his rise ; but he 
knew how much he owed to himself, and to the 
intense exertions he had made to prove to Mr. 
Harland what a devoted servant he was. The 
clerks matched him along the counting-house 
and warehouse to the street with envious eyes, 
— especially the senior clerks who had grown 
rusty in the service; and young Courtenay 
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shrugged his shoulders and marvelled at the odd 
fancies of his uncle. 

Mr. Harland reminded Matthew of his 
promise, and then was driven homewards in 
good style to Eaton Square. When he was in 
his room his first inquiry was for Damaris, and 
he rapped nervously and impatiently with his 
stick upon the carpet until his niece appeared. 

" Damaris, Damaris," he said, " shut the door 
and come and sit here for a few minutes. I 
have a question or two to ask you." 

Damaris turned pale, thought of the watcher 
in the street a few nights since, and then walked 
calmly to the chair he had indicated with his 
shaking finger. 

" I did not tell you before, but my nephew 
Courtenay wishes my consent to his paying his 
addresses to you," began the uncle ; ** he said 
something about my confidence, and keeping it 
a secret for the present, and all that nonsense, 
but I paid no attention to that, or to him either 
in any great degree. I saw his object, and 
thought that it would not answer, for — ^you 
don't like him?" 

It was his first question, and she did not reply 
to it at once. 
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•* You can say yes or no, I presume ? '' he cried, 
** A woman must know whether she likes a man 
or not, and I am the last whom you should 
keep in ignorance of that fact after all that I 
have done for you." 

Damaris winced. 

" You have done so much for me, uncle, — 
raised me to so high a sphere, that I have no 
wishes of my own now," said Damaris, with 
more sadness than coldness in her tones. ^' Is 
it your wish that I should marry your nephew ? " 

" We are wonderfully obedient," he growled, 
" or nice and ironical this evening. You have 
changed lately." 

" Yes, sir, I have changed." 

" Suppose I say yes, I want you to marry 
Edwin Courtenay?" 

" I would marry him, — I think," she added 
in a lower tone, as though her obedience gave 
way a little at the contemplation. 

" I don't want you to marry him, Damaris. 
He's too clever by half for you, — too fine a 
gentleman, too deep and calculating, and 
miserly." 

" Thank God that you speak out, sir. Oh ! if 
you would only be frank with me a little more, 
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and not leave me so much to guess at. I do not 
love your nephew, — I would be friends with him, 
of course ; but I could never be his wife of my 
own free will." 

*'ril tell him that," said Mr. Harland, de- 
cisively. 

" No, sir ; not yet. It may make an enemy, 
— that is, it may wound his feelings more acutely 
than if the answer came from my lips. I will 
but ask you to give him no encouragement and 
to leave the rest to me." 

** I am perfectly neutral. So we settle one 
of them!" said Mr. Harland, rubbing his hands, 
and evincing a more genial temperament. " Now 
about the man in whom I really see something 
that is honest and grateful, — something that is 
clever too, and will always be of service to me, 
— ^about young Ranwick ? " 

" Has he — has he — then — " 

" Yes ; he's done it too ! The world is sud- 
denly awakening to the consciousness of how 
pretty you are, or how well off you are likely to 
be. Perhaps the world has got into its wise 
head that I am going off in a hurry; but, 
damme ! I'll disappoint it there ! " 

Mr. Harland*8 smiles departed from his sallow 
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face, Lis head drooped between liis shoulders, 
and he assumed his favourite hunchback atti- 
tude. 

" Mr. Matthew Ranwiek has proposed to me 
through you?" said Damaiis, very slowly. 

^^ He asks permission of me to lay the state 
of his feelings before you ; and he is coming to- 
night to go through that important ceremony. 
Don^t say that I have prepared you or given 
you any advice." 

Damaris drew a long breath, and looked hard 
at her uncle. What did he wish in this re- 
spect? What did he wish should be said to 
the man on whom he had lavished so much 
patronage ? 

* " Will you say yes to him if I say 'Yes?'" 
he asked at last. 

*'I would rather say yes to him than to 
Edwin Courtenay, perhaps, if it were necessary 
— absolutely necessary — to make a choice be- 
tween them. And yet, I should not make him 
a good wife," she added. 

" I daresay not," coincided Mr. Harland ; 
**but we're wandering from the point. Are 
you desperately in love with Matthew Ran- 
wiek?" 
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'' No, sir." 

" Are you in a hurry to leave home and me ? " 

" I would rather not marry — I would prefer 
to remain here with you, so long as I am of any 
pleasure to you, and your wishes are that I 
should not go away. Oh ! sir, these two are 
not thinking so much of me as of my expecta- 
tions," she cried scornfully ; " and if you do not 
wish me to marry Matthew Banwick, I shall 
feel more happy and more light of heart." 

" I do not wish you to marry him," he said, 
decisively ; " I do not wish him to marry. Mar- 
riage distracts a man from business matters, 
gives him a woman's whims to study ; stands 
between him and the account-books ; plays the 
devil now and then. Time enough for you two 
to marry when ten years have passed, and pro- 
viding his love does not die out and you don't 
fancy anybody else. I am very glad, Damaris, 
that you are a sensible woman, whose head is 
not turned by the flattery of a young fool's 
courtship. I thought that possibly Matthew 
and you had settled all this on the sly, without 
consulting me ; and you know how I hate any- 
thing that is underhanded or keeps me in the 
dark." 
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" I am aware of that," said Damans, in replj. 

" Very good. And Matthew Ranwick, who 
spoke so hopefully, is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. A very good thing for him indeed. 
What a business man he will make now ! " 

"Do disappointments generally make good 
business-men ? " asked Damaris, quietly. 

" If they come to men who are not all heart 
like a cabbage," responded Mr. Harland ; " why, 
look at me, my life has been made up of disap- 
pointments, and I found my distractions and 
drowned my regrets in money-hunting. Ah! 
it*s a fine chase." 

'^A chase that grows upon one, and eats 
away the heart entirely, sir. I think it comes 
to that at last." 

" I haven't found it so," said Mr. Harland. 
" Are you reflecting upon me in any way ? " 

" No — no, sir. I was not thinking of you 
then." 

" I daresay you hardly know what you are 
thinking about, after two proposals in one 
afternoon," said Mr. Harland; "a girl is 
naturally unsettled, in such cases. You will 
send these young men to the right-about then, 
Damaris?" 
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" Yes, sir— it is your wish." 

" You need not mention it, of course, to 
either of them ; but so far as I have considered 
the matter at present, it is certainly my wish — 
and yours. You said that?" 

" Yes," said Damaris ; ** and it takes a load 
of suspense from my mind, for I have been 
doubtful — oh ! so long, as to what your wishes 
were. From to-night, uncle, you will see what 
a different daughter I shall make you." 

"Why?" 

"Why? sir, because you are generous and 
leave me to my own wishes — thrusting no one 
upon me, however much you may respect the 
suitor — leaving to me, if I understand you 
aright, the free disposal of my hand in 
marriage." 

" I don't suppose that I shall ever interfere 
in that matter, so that you marry respectably, 
and not too soon." 

"I do not believe, uncle, that I shall ever 
marry." 

" Wise girl I if you stick to that — wonder- 
fully wise ! " 

He looked so bright and pleased again, that 
Damaris kissed him before she left the room ; 
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and though demonstrative affection was not to 
bis liking, as we have already said, he sat and 
thought of this new exhibition of obedience that 
his niece had exhibited, until his valet came 
to help him to dress. 

"She improves vastly," he said to himself 
more than once ; " she obeys my wishes just as 
she should do, after all the money that I have 
spent upon her, and we understand each other 
thoroughly." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DAMARIS IS THROWN OFF HER GUARD. 

Matthew Ranwick, junior, came to dinner 
with Mr. Harland and his niece. Not an un- 
common occurrence, and yet he betrayed a 
certain amount of nervousness which annoyed 
him, in not being able to disguise more com- 
pletely. Had he been less in love with his 
master's niece, he would have hidden his em- 
barrassment in the commonplaces of the dinner- 
table, and kept his composure through all the 
courses and dessert. His nervousness vexed 
him the more, because Mr. Harland was at his 
ease, and Damaris was the well-bred, conversa- 
tional, kind girl whom he had ever known, and 
with whom he had fallen in love ; all the more 
naturally, perhaps, because love and interest 
went together, but still fallen in love honestly. 
Damaris was unaware of the confession that 
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he was prepared to make that night, he was con- 
vinced ; she was the same enchantress whom he 
had ever known, and who, he trusted, would not 
turn away from his love suit, but give him a 
hope to win her in good time. Little did she 
think that night, he said to himself more than 
once, that he was to speak of love to her 
before the night was ended, or the white hands 
would have been more restless and nervous, the 
eyes more frequently veiled by the long, dark 
lashes, and her whole soul — if she had ever 
thought of him at all, and he thought that 
she had — in that sweet confusion, which her 
repressed agitation would have betrayed to him. 
But she was more kind in her manner, if that 
were possible, sparkling and brilliant in her talk, 
with her heart at ease, and her mind untroubled! 

" These quiet evenings are a change — a home- 
calmness before the storm of a season," said 
Damaris. "I shall be sorry, — though I am 
fond of pleasure it is whispered, — when the 
invitations pour in again." 

" They are beginning, 1 think," remarked her 
uncle ; " there are one or two suspicious-looking 
notes with cards in them on the drawing-room 
table." 
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" Indeed ! I will go and look at them at 
once. You gentlemen will not be long over 
your dessert, to-night ? " 

"Certainly not. Miss Harland," replied 
Matthew, as he opened the dining-room door 
for her, and was rewarded by a smile for his 
attention. 

"I feel that this will be rather a nervous 
operation, sir," said Matthew, as he returned to 
his seat, "despite my chance of her, and the 
favour which you have so generously granted 
me, overlooking my origin." 

"I overlook that, because my own origin 
is not much to brag about, and you will never 
be able to taunt me with the extra-superfine 
quality of your blood. That is, if Damaris 
accept you — I take it that you are man enough 
to bear up against a refusal, Matthew ? " 

"I should bear up, manfully, I daresay; — 
but I should never know any real happiness 
again." 

" This is really love of yours, then ? — love 
for her, I mean, not for the loaves and fishes." 

" Have you doubted it, sir ? " 

"To a certain extent, perhaps — for Miss 
Harland is a fair match for any young man, 
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and I do not know that I should blame the 
p^ood sense of him who sought his welfare 
along with his happiness in her direction. I 
married for money myself, and 1 see no reason 
to be ashamed of the acknowledgment. That 
money well laid out helped to make me what 
I am." 

Helped to make him what he was ! — a poor, 
deformed, narrow-chested, narrow-hearted mer- 
cenary, with scarcely a joy in life to which he 
could point, and scarcely a friend to lean upon 
when, by the laws of social gravity, troubles 
came uppermost upon the wheel. A man who 
had bought a daughter's love and the respect of 
men, and for whose money there was great 
competition, and shrewd calculations as to the 
time when money should be as valueless as 
dust to him. 

A few more remarks over the wine, then 
young Ranwick rose and said, — 

" I think that I will go at once to her, Mr. 
Harland, with your permission." 

"I'll wait here half-an-hour for you — ^you 
can get it all over in half-an-hour, Matthew. 
And you will bear up against any disappoint- 
ment like a man ? " 

n2 
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**I shall not act like a girl, sir." 

It was an uncomfortable thought to go away 
upon, and damped his ardour as he proceeded 
to the drawing-room. He went very slowly up 
the stairs preparing his little bit of speech by 
the way, — that little bit of speech which always 
evades young men at the moment it is required, 
and leaves the would-be orator voiceless and 
gasping like a carp ; he halted on the first 
landing to run his hands through his hair, and 
re-arrange his white cravat, which if all on one 
side might set the heart of Daraaris against 
him ! — he listened to the throbbing under his 
waistcoat, and he stared intently for awhile at 
an ugly, undecipherable picture on the landing. 
"This is like a coward ! " he ejaculated at last, 
" and I have no reason to be afraid of her yet 
awhile. The worst or the best is no further 
from me for waiting here." 

He went slowly, but steadily up the remainder 
of the stairs towards the drawing-room, whence 
music issued forth as from a heaven-born sphere 
to which he could never belong. He stood at 
the drawing-room door looking in upon her, a 
pale-faced handsome man, who had made more 
way in the world than he might ever make in 
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Damaris Worcester's heart. He went softly 
across the room towards the piano at which she 
was sitting, and begged her to proceed with 
her song — as a favour to him, he would ask her 
to continue. 

" It is a love-sick melody from my favourite 
opera — where the hero is really in love, Mr. 
Ranwick, and the heroine is poor and can 
believe in him." 

This was opening at once a subject upon 
which he could have grovm eloquent, but he 
looked dreamily at her, and she continued her 
song after giving him at least two minutes and 
a half to proceed. That first opportunity was 
missed, but then he was not au fait in these 
matters, and only onorand-twenty years of 
age. 

Damaris sang as only Damaris Worcester could 
sing in her amateur world, and he listened like 
one enthralled by the witchery of her voice till 
the last note rang out, and she was sitting on 
her music-stool before him, waiting for his 
praise. Then he felt bound to say something, 
and he said it very hoarsely, as she raised her 
eyes and looked at him as at an object of 
evident interest to her — a philosopher look- 
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ing at a curious specimen with the nature of 
which she was only half acquainted. 

** It is a beautiful piece," he said. " I have 
never heard it sung like that before." 

" You go to the opera sometimes, I believe?'* 

" Why — I have been with you and your uncle." 

« True— I had forgotten that." 

" Ah ! to me it is a bright reminiscence. Miss 
Harland." 

He saw his cue at this juncture, and felt ' 
that it would not do to neglect the oppor- 
tunity ; Mr. Harland would come stumping in 
presently, and he no nearer the object of his 
life. He dashed at it rather clumsily, and 
was hoarser than ever as he gave voice to his 
compliment ; but the ice had given way under 
him, he was in deep water, and must strike 
out now or sink. 

Damaris knew that the avowal was upon 
his lips, and there was the slightest change of 
colour in her face. She seemed prepared for 
her defence, but he had not found the courage 
to glance at her yet, hopeful as he was. She 
would end the scene as briefly as possible, and 
then their old positions, with a better under- 
standing from to-night. 
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" You flatter me, Mr. Ranwick, and I have 
always thought that you left flattery for men 
less sensible than you are." 

"I do not flatter, Miss Harland, when I 
speak of what a bright reminiscence an evening 
near you becomes to me. It is the first time 
that I have dared to say as much as this — you 
will not say that it must be the last. For I 
love you, Damaris! Forgive me, but I love 
you very dearly, and finding the courage to 
avow my affection, I hope that you will not 
wholly dash me down.'' 

She was on her guard still, though her 
bosom heaved slightly as he spoke with more 
earnestness and passion than she had antid- 
pated from him. Her reply came very cold 
and dignified after his confession, and he looked 
up for the first time, and guessed all that was 
awaiting him. 

" I am flattered, Mr. Ranwick — I am deeply 
flattered, but you must allow me to decline at 
once the honour of your love." 

" Damaris — ^you will consider — " 

She held up her hand and checked him. 

" I have considered already that you might 
have had me in your thoughts — I have fen* 
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cied that I had detected in you a sign or two 
of those attentions which presage so much 
when a man is really in love, and I had made 
up my mind to decline your suit, should you 
ever be led unfortunately to declare it. I say 
unfortunately, for I give a blow to your self- 
esteem and it may take days for you to 
recover." 

There was something in her voice that 
startled him — an indifference to, almost a scorn 
of, his attentions, well, but not thoroughly, 
disguised, by an affectation of sympathy which 
was not real. It was a polite rebuff, but had 
he been thrust back with a mailed hand in his 
face he could not have more wholly felt himself 
and his love cast back from any hope of hers. 
He felt, too, that he had been the victim of a 
delusion, and how it had arisen to befool him 
he could not guess in that bewildering instant. 
Had she led him on only to triumph like this 
in his bitter humiliation, or had he been the 
dupe of his own senses, and unable to read 
the truth which so clearly stood before him 
now? 

" Spare me, Miss Harland," he said. " I will 
ask you to spare me such compassion as this. 
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You have not answered hastily to my appeal, 
nay, you have been prepared for it." 

" I thought that it might come one day. I 
prayed that it might not, lest we should be 
enemies, and you should turn against me." 

" Miss Harland, I would rather die for you, 
• than entertain one thought against your peace," 
he cried. 

" We shall be friends, then ; we shall forget, 
both of us, the folly of this night ? '* 

"The blind, mad folly of an idiot," said 
Ranvrick, biting his lip. " I hope we shall." 

" You do not blame me ? " 

" No — what should I blame you for ? " 

"You are clever, energetic, and are rising 
rapidly in the world; you will find some one 
more suited for you, less selfish, more affec- 
tionate, more rich. I am too old in every 
way.*' 

"More rich!" He caught at that last 
phrase as the key to the whole enigma. " Ah ! 
I see now. You think that I seek the heiress, 
not you. You do me that injustice — you, 
Damaris ! " 

"I do not blame a man in these times — 
these hard, unchivalrous times — for looking out 
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for a moneyed wife, any more than I would 
blame a woman for fixing her affections on a 
man whose prospects were brilliant and sound. 
Want of money does not bring love, though 
poets and novelists write as if it did." 

He did not understand her yet. She was 
less composed, but she was striving hard to 
maintain an equable demeanour. But she did 
not believe, in him or his affection, he was 
certain, and that disbelief appeared more gall- 
ing to him than her refusal of his suit. 

" Damaris — I will call you Damaris on this 
occasion, for I am speaking apart from the 
formalities of society, and you are very dear to 
me," he said, hurriedly, — "you misunderstand 
me still. You do not love me — you may 
never learn to love me, — but you must not 
believe for an instant that it is your chances at 
which I aim — the desire rather to marry Mr. 
Harland's heiress than yourself. I have not 
thought of that apart from my passion — by 
Heaven, I have only thought of you as a 
living, breathing woman, whose beauty and 
talents have rendered me her slave ! " 

" Would you seek me for a wife, Matthew 
Banwick, were I a poor girl — the girl you 
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knew once, when you and I were far worse off, 
but far more happy, perhaps ? Do you dare to 
tell me," she cried, indignantly, — " dare to ask 
me, a woman of the world, to believe in the 
purity of such a love ? Sir, I have mixed too 
long in society to place credence in a false 
romance." 

"I would wish that you were a beggar in 
the streets, if I could raise you to my arms," 
he said, with blaring eyes. 

" Perhaps / might marry for position then," 
said Damaris. "But you are led away by 
excitement, and all these protestations I do 
not believe in — I cannot believe! I do not 
say," she added, with more composure, " that 
you have brooded on the heiress — which I may 
never be, Mr. Ranwick, for all the probabilities, 
— but I have been thrown in your way, and it 
has been convenient and pleasant to fall in love 
with me. You may love me — God knows, — 
but you have only to try and love some one 
else, and I judge you very falsely if it will not 
become an easy task." 

" Why?" asked Matthew, sternly. 

" You are an ambitious man ; you have risen 
from the ranks, and each step in my uncle's 
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service is a step upwards. Shall I flatter you, 
and saj/' she said, almost contemptuously, 
" that you are a good-looking man, and women- 
with money that can purchase anything will 
not be slow to throw themselves in your way ; 
you have t^he manners of a gentleman, and 
people will like you, and seek you, if you thrust 
them not too roughly aside in your progress. 
All this you know, and all this you will take 
advantage of, when you have recovered from 
the trifling disappointment of to-night." 

"This is a strange wooing, and a strange 
argument," said Matthew, gloomily; "how 
utterly you must despise me, how completely 
you must despise the world in which you move, 
to talk like this!" 

"I study this world with all my strength 
of mind,'* answered Damaris, quickly. " I am 
living for it, and am as ambitious as you 
are." 

" Ah ! you would marry well. Yes, yes ; 
I see now." 

" I would prefer not to marry at all," said 
Damaris, ** for I have not met with the man 
to whom I could be a slave." 

" Will you give me time to become your 
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slave myself? A hope that some years 
hence — " 

*' Years hence my uncle may tire of me, 
and I may go back to the poor friends whom 
T have sacrificed for this place." 

" I will come for you there, Damaris, thank- 
ing God for the true heart that I may find 
waiting for me." 

" Swear that ! " cried Damaris. 

"I swear it, by all that is holy to me," 
he replied. 

" If I went away to-night, casting away 
this splendour, as a serpent casts its skin, 
you — you would brave my uncle's anger with 
me, and begin life afresh ? You tell me this 
now, seriously, and without cant ? " 

"Yes; it is the truth." 

"I will try to believe it — I will believe 
it ! " said Damaris, her bosom fluttering, her 
hands wrung together, the tears swimming 
in her eyes, — altogether a woman shorn of 
her stateliness and scorn. "You are not 
one, then, who has been on the watch, and 
helped to weave a net around me that would 
place me in your power? This life has not 
enervated you yet awhile, and there are true 
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thoughts, trae feelings, to be found within it. 
Forgive me, but I have smiled on you at 
times because — because I was airaid of you ! *' 

^'Damaris!" 

" Keep back ! " she cried, as he advanced 
towards her, taking her changed mood for. a 
new hope in his favour. "If you but think 
of me for myself, I am not worthy. If 
you loved me less, if I thought that you 
loved me less, if I did not respect you 
more than others who have spoken of love 
to me, I would give you hope — a false hope 
— that should lead you on, and yet keep 
you at arm's length until my position, and 
the position of those who are entitled to share 
it with me, were more secured. I have thought 
you all intensely worldly and intensely selfish, 
and that, to stand my ground and fight for 
my place, I must be deceitful with the rest. 
I have struggled very hard to sink every good 
and generous thought, and become a scheming, 
grasping woman. I have succeeded almost ; in 
time I shall be successful; therefore you see 
that I am not worthy of you." 

** No, no ; it is my own unworthiness that 
bars my way to happiness." 
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**You will be happy, for you will get 
over this," she answered ; ** as you rise in 
life, so you will learn to smile at the folly 
which might have cast us back to the 
streets, had I seconded your wishes. You 
must become a different man in time, and 
in this society; you are too young yet to 
understand the value of the opportunities be- 
fore you. But I feel that I can trust you, 
Matthew, that you will be always my friend, 
and that no petty spite will set you scbeming 
against me and the precarious nature of my 
position here. You will be always a generous 
man." 

**Damaris, I cannot believe that you are 
the worldly woman whom you attempt to 
paint to me." 

" Patience, you do not know me. You have 
been frank, you have shaken my estimate of 
human motives, you have unsettled me. But 
I will be frank with you in return, and beg 
you to shake from your mind every thought 
of the woman whom you would have taken 
for a wife." 

**It is impossible." 

"Impossible to-night; but presently, with 
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your strong will, a task that is easy. I 
must not stand in the way of your advance- 
ment, I will not fool you with false hopes. 
There, I have never seen the man that I could 
love; he must be wholly different from other 
men." 

'*And I am not/' groaned Matthew; "I 
am commonplace, and ambitious. That very 
desire for power and wealth which you advise 
me to secure, which you feign to wish to 
secure yourself, stands like a rock in my 
path." 

**You will use your power and wealth — 
when you are my uncle's partner, for instance—- 
generously ; therefore I advise you to snatch it, 
if you can, from meaner hands than your own." 

** And lose you ! " 

"Poor or rich, you must lose me," she 
answered, **and I am your best friend to 
say this at once. I would give ten years of 
my life to have a brother like you; but," 
with a shudder that she could not restrain, and 
that Matthew saw, and felt that it was the 
last drop in the overflowing cup of bitterness 
that had been held to his lips, '*to such a 
husband I could never offer the devotion that 
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should be his right to demand, and^mj woman's 
pride to bestow." 

What a face it was then ! Lighted by the 
nobleness of a nature not yet wholly perverted, 
free from the shadow of the ambition and 
worldly strife which she had accepted as part 
of her life, and which that nobleness resisted 
still. But it was a face that quenched every 
spark of hope at once; for he knew that he 
was an ambitious man, and that Damaris knew 
it, though she had been touched by his offer 
to resign every chance for her. His love 
had carried him away to confess as much as 
that; it would have impelled him, for he 
was an honourable man, to have kept his 
word, and turned him perhaps for ever from 
greatness ; but the regrets at the future he 
had rejected, would have come in their time, 
and Damaris knew that they would, as though 
his soul was a book which she had been read- 
ing. 

"Thank you for this frankness, and this 
confidence,'' he said, in a stifled tone of voice. 
" I will abuse neither. I will be your brother, 
if you will allow me, from to-night." 

She shook her head sadly. 

VOL. II. I 
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*' I must stand alone/' 

"You stand on a height, and you cannot 
hinder me watching you from the distance/' 
he replied. **I shall be always your friend. 
I shall be glad presently that you have not 
buoyed me up with false hopes, that you have 
cut away every bud of promise, and left me 
the task of moulding my happiness anew. I 
shall not despair," he said, with a brow that 
knit over his handsome eyes ; ** I shall get 
over it, and I shall be perhaps a harder, 
sterner man from to-night, — a worse man al- 
together." 

** No ; you will not be that.'' 

"Ah! you don't know, even now, what a 
disappointment mine is ! " 

He passed his hands suddenly over his 
eyes, ^ though afraid that there were tears 
in them, and she might see them; then he 
looked steadily and longingly at the beauty 
which he had pictured as being his one day, 
niuttered an indistinct farewell, and went 
suddenly and swiftly out of the room, and 
down stairs to Mr. Harland, who had gone 
to sleep with his back up, and with a full glass 
of Chateau Margaux before him. Harland 
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was a light sleeper, and the entrance of his 
favourite woke him at once. 

" I am going now, sir. You will excuse 
me staying any longer under the circumstances. 
I am rejected." 

" Gad ! she's a prouder girl than I fancied, 
after all. She's looking out for the lord, per- 
haps, and not for the man who has risen from 
nothing," he said, in not too complimentary 
a strain. "Sit down, Matthew, and tell us 
all that she said." 

"She will explain, sir, better than I," 
answered his clerk. 

" Ah ! so she will. And she may alter her 
mind, Matthew. I may make her alter her 
mind," he said, significantly, " five or six years 
hence. Girls of her age haven't any minds 
worth speaking about ; and in good time, when 
you are more on an equality with her and 
me, there may come a better chance. Sit 
down, man." 

" No, sir ; not to-night." 

" You are not going home to make a fool 
of yourself. If there was ever a man who 
could bear up against a trouble of this kind, 
I should say it was you." 

i2 
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" Oh I sir, I shall bear up well enough/' 
He shook hands with his employer, went 
into the hall, took up his hat, and let him- 
self out into the street, baffled, for the first 
time in his life, in a prize that he had set 
his heart upon. 

It was the first time that he had been 
thoroughly and completely thrust aside, and he 
did not like the sensation at all. 
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CHAPTER V, 

GRANDFATHER RANWICK RESOLVED ON A 

COUP d'etat. 

That strange old man whom young Ranwick's 
pride had taken from the Bath-chair business, 
and with whom we have never become tho- 
roughly acquainted, sat up for his grandson on 
that night, later than usual. Matthew had a 
latch-key when he was out late — which was 
not often — but he never discovered that his 
grandfather had gone to bed, or was anywhere 
but in his sitting-room, waiting with nervous 
anxiety for his return. Old Ran wick was 
always sure that something had happened to 
the boy, if the boy came not home at the usual 
hour ; the cabs in the streets had knocked him 
down and ran over him ; footpads had met him 
in the Fulham road and left him for dead 
with his head in two halves against the kerb- 
stone ; he had had a fit and been taken to 
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the nearest surgeon's ; he had become the tic- 
tim of a false charge and been trotted off arm 
in arm with two policemen to the station 
house ; he had gone to a fire and been suffo- 
cated in a noble effort to rescue children from 
top windows ; he had got into a fight, perhaps, 
as he had been pugnacious in his youth, and 
some professional blackguard was pounding 
him to a mummy, because he would not say 
that he had had the worst of it. 

All these contingencies of London life, bom 
of desultory readings in cheap newspapers, 
which were Mr. Banwick's solace in spare 
moments, crossed his mind again, as Matthew 
came not home at the usual time, and the 
lobster that he had bought for him became 
flabby, and the ale flat. Grandfather Ranwick 
knew that his boy had gone to dinner with 
Mr. Harland, as Matthew had come home to 
dress before departure to Eaton Square, but 
he thought that he would prepare him a sound 
and indigestible supper after a walk home that 
might give him an appetite. 

He knew that Matthew always walked home 
after an early dinner-party — ^and was partial to 
sharp walking after his moderate wine-bibbing, — 
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and be had calculated on his grandson's return by 
eleven o'clock. And now it was one, and the 
old man had flattened his Punch-like counte- 
nance against the window-glass, and gone down 
to shiver at the open door and look along the 
dimly-lighted streets, and gone up again and down 
again, — not too noiselessly in bis thick boots, 
which grew aggravating in the ears of landlady 
and fellow lodgers, who were not anxious about 
other people, and were trying to sleep their 
hardest. 

" Well, there is no help for it," he groaned 
as he went to the door for the twentieth time ; 
" something has happened, o'course. He has slip- 
ped on a slide that some little cusses have been 
making, and I can see him on his back, in the 
darkest pari of the road, and the two-horse car- 
riages a-coming along like wildfire. Good Gord ! " 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead with 
his hard hand, " where can he be, I wonder ! '* 

He had not the nerve now to go back to 
his room and await the wanderer's return 5 he 
set his back against the doorpost and waited — 
exqhanging a few words with the policeman on 
duty in the street, and telling that functionary 
that he was looking out for his boy, and was very 
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troubled about his absence, not taking any con- 
solation from the gruffly-delivered verdict that 
boys will be boys at that 'ere time o' life, and 
no grandfathers can stop em. At last, when 
it was close on two, Matthew Ranwick, junior, 
came along at a rapid pace. 

" That's his walk, I know — nobody brings his 
heels dowa with such a thump as his," cried the 
exultant old man ; ^* it won't do for him to think 
that I've been a waiting here." 

He shut the door, and hurried upstairs as 
fast as his old legs could carry him, and a 
minute afterwards, the latch-key rattled in the 
lock, the door was opened and closed, and the 
grandson came upstairs and into the room. 

" Sitting up again," said Matthew, almost 
sharply, " as if you could not go to bed, and 
have, some rest ! " 

" I can't rest, boy, with you away. It isn't as 
if it were in the country, and no bad characters 
about. Will you have some supper ? Here's 
a nice little lobster and some pale ale — and — •* 

" Cover the mess over," said Matthew, un- 
gratefully, "I can't bear the sight of food 
to-night." 

" It's been a late dinner, ain't it ? ' 
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" No— not very/' 

." And you ain't enjoyed yourself a bit ? " 

" That's true," said Matthew, as he thrust his 
hands into his pockets and stretched out his 
long legs towards the fire. 

The grandfather watched him furtively. Some- 
thing was the matter — something very uncom- 
mon was the matter — for he had not known 
and loved that face from its childhood, not to 
be skilled in every variation of expression that 
it showed. And in his way, and despite his 
ignorance, he was a sharp old man enough. 

Matthew sat with his hat tilted forward some- 
what, and that face into which his grandfather 
slily peered, very white and stern — already he . 
had forgotten his' relative till the voice at his 
side reminded him of the watcher. 

" I hope you'll tell us what has happened," 
said old Ran wick, very humbly ; " we haven't 
had any secrets from each other, Matthew, in 
our lives, and ain't a going to begin." 

"Presently." 

" You know I ain't the man that blabs and 
bounces about you, but am as silent as a grave- 
stone on all you tells me. It has been always 
my comfort that you've treated me like an equal 
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— as though I was your match like in eddication 
and all else — and kept nothing back from the 
old man." 

" It made you happy to hear of my success/' 
said Matthew in a deep voice, ** of what my 
master said, of how the clerks were jealous of 
me, of how I went up step by step, and earned 
year after year more money ? " 

"Ah! it did." 

" It will only make you miserable to hear of 
what a fool I have been — and how I have been 
punished like a fool ! " 

" Who — who — has dared ! " 

And grandfather Ranwick set his full-veined 
hands upon his knees and looked with his little 
fiery eyes into Matthew's face. • The man was 
many years younger on the instant ; and the 
excitement in him roused Matthew from his 
brooding fit. 

" Dared what^to punish me ? Why, my 
own insufferable conceit that deemed myself a 
wiser, better, cleverer fellow than my neighbours 
— that thought everybody was to give place 
to me, and that handsome and accomplished 
women were to bend their necks to the yoke 
that I would have put on them." 



^mm 
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" Ah 1 it is a woman then. It is old Har- 
land's niece again/' 

" I set an interdict on her name — I take it 
off to-night. Perhaps it will do me good to 
talk about her to you — God knows, I wouldn't 
talk about her to anybody else — and it's only 
you, weak, old and almost childish, that I can 
take into my confidence." 

" Childish ! you mustn't say that," cried old 
Ban wick. 

"Childish in your love for one who don't 
deserve it — a full-grown cub, as I have 
grown." 

" Well — well — well — what has she done ? " 

• " Young Courtenay told me, as a warning, I 

suppose — for the fellow's cunning is so shallow 

— that it was almost a settled thing between 

him and Damaris." 

" Ah ! I said that you wasn't quick enough 
in that quarter." 

" Will you let me finish?" said the grand- 
son, sharply* " There, don't look scared ; I'm 
a brute to-night; I feel like a brute, dad. 
Courtenay counted on my belief in his word — 
which I did not believe — and yet, which made 
me very miserable. It told me that I must 
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try my chance with his own, at all events, and 
I confessed the truth to Mr. Harland. 

'* You should have gone to the gal first.** 

"No; that wouldn't have been fair in my 
position. I went to him, and got his consent.'* 

** Bless him! How fond he must be of you!" 
said old Ranwick. 

" And then I told Damaris that I loved her, 
and she — well," with a forced and horrible 
laugh, " she clapped on the extinguisher, and 
here I am." 

" Do you mean to tell me that she wouldn't 
have you ! " 

"I have been trying to fancy that it was 
utterly impossible so fine a fellow as myself 
should be rejected," he said ironically. "I 
have been walking round and round Eaton 
Square like a wild beast, trying to persuade 
myself that the caprices of a coquet had but 
led her to say * No/ but it will not do." 

« She don't love you then, after all ? " 

** I think that in her heart she despises me." 

"A curse upon her," shouted the old man, 
" if that's true ! My blackest curse upon the 
heartless wretch that has made a sport of you ! " 

" Grandfisither, you forget yourself,'* said 
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Matthew, sternly. *' I will not have this. 
This is no business of yours." 

"Ay, but it is," contradicted the old man, 
now furious with rage. " Haven't you told me 
you had hope of her ? and don't I know that 
no man — no sensible man — can have hope of a 
gal without she leads him on ? " 

" She was afraid of me," he muttered ; " she 
confessed that." 

"Afraid of what?" 

*' Afraid that I was a spy upon her, and that 
Mr. Harland's mad liking for me — upon my 
soul it's that, I think, at times — would set me 
above her and her worldly chances ; make me, 
if I disliked her, a very dangerous enemy. My 
God I she thought so meanly of me as all that ! " 

He dashed his hands suddenly to his fore- 
head, and his hat fell off with a noisy crash 
upon the floor, waking up the landlady, who was 
sleeping on a sofa-bedstead in the parlour, and 
who " dratted " him for a noisy, loafing rascal, 
that would not let her rest. 

"I see, I see," said Mr. Ranwick, senior, 
nodding his head significantly. ^^ I understand 
my madam now. I couldn't make it out afore, 
and I thought it must be love. She was afeard 
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of the hann that you might do her iirith her 
uncle, and so she made a tool of you. She 
thought that the Ranwicks were a dangerous 
lot to make enemies on." 

" Her life has been a struggle between her 
family and her uncle — ^her wish to raise the 
first, and not offend the last. God bless her! 
for she has fought hard not to grow crooked 
like the rest of us 1 I think I understand her, 
now, and that I love her all the more for the 
hard task that she will Ml in, or, succeeding in, 
become so sad a wreck of generous womanhood." 

" I don't quite make that out.'* 

" I am not speaking to you. I have told 
you all ; let me be." 

" You won't fret about it ? " 

**No; I shall not fret." 

"You must study Mr. Harland more than 
ever now, — now she is set against you, and has 
shown you her hand. She must be pretty sure 
of getting everything, or she would not have 
told you that she was wunst afeard on you." 

" She trusts in me." 

" And yet to have sarved you out so shame- 
ful, Mat. You must hate her in time; Fm 
sure you must." 
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"Do you mind going up to bed ?" asked his 
nephew, with so fierce a stare at him, that Mr. 
Ranwick closed the conversation at once, lighted 
his candle, wished his grandson good night and 
the usual hearty blessing on his welfare, and took 
himself to his own room, where he sat down, 
with a rugged and fierce countenance, that 
would have surprised even his grandson, " full of 
himself" as he was that night. It was an awful 
face; devoid of the love which shone on it 
when young Ranwick was before it; repug- 
nant, startling, suggestive of much evil at its 
owner's heart. Its iinmobility of old times 
was gone; its venerable and patient look was 
absent, and it was the ugliness of age without 
age's redeeming qualities ; a face that one might 
dream of, or see, swelling towards the observer, 
a something hideous in a phantasmagoria. 

He gave vent once more to that curse against 
Damaris, which he had uttered a short while 
since in his grandson's presence; she was the 
agent to baffle his boy's rise to greatness, unless 
the power was in his hands to foil her. He 
leaned his elbows on the table, and pressed his 
temples with his hands, to think it over intently 
for himself — ^to think of how much power he 
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possessed, and of the be^t way to use it. He 
would have no mercy on Damaris ; he did not 
care for her now she had owned triumphantly 
that she had never loved his boy, and had but 
for her own purposes duped him into loving her. 
In her place, secure, and proud, and scheming, 
she might even oust Matthew from his partner- 
ship — from his share in the affections of the 
eccentric and far from steadfast patron. Mat- 
thew might not think so yet awhile ; he must 
act without the boy, and make the best, or the 
worst, of the little that he knew against her, 
He had watched her for his boy's sake, to make 
sure that she was worthy of that boy's devotion, 
and he had discovered a clue to her life, — ^a means 
now, as he felt assured, of attacking her success- 
fully, and behind his mask. He had been the 
watcher in the streets who had startled Damaris 
a few nights ago; he had watched long and, 
patiently, congratulating himself on her devo- 
tion to her family, which he thought a good 
trait in her character — ^a praiseworthy humility 
— ^which now he would turn against her if he 
could. She visited her parents by stealth, 
hence these visits were not to Mr. Harland's 
taste. Mr. Harland was a suspicious man, an 
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ungenerous man, and a little exaggeration of 
the truth would do much harm. In a good 
cause — and the advancement of his boy was 
one of the best causes in the world — he need 
not flinch at a little exaggeration. 

" I can sink her, and I will," he muttere«l 
more than once. ^'Matthew has Do chance, he 
says; and she will turn against him now, and 
set her uncle against him all she can. I set 
that uncle against the family when she was a 
child, and now to pay her out for trifling with 
my boy, I think that I can sink her ! " 

He dared not take that boy into his confi- 
dence, for the boy loved her yet, and would 
resent his interference. He thought that his 
boy had been very deeply wronged, and that it 
was his duty to avenge the indignity offered to a 
Ranwick. In his narrow mind he saw that there 
was danger to Matthew's advancement in her 
retaining her uncle's confidence, and if he could 
do no greater harm, he was sure that he could 
shake that confidence in a nature so distorted 
as Reuben Harland's. If he was wrong, no one 
would be the wiser for the step that he was about 
to take; and if he was right, Matthew might 
thank him a long day hence for striking so 
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expeditiously and surely for his interests. And 
that Damaris whom he had cursed twice that 
night for not loving his grandson ? — well, if she 
were reduced to her old level, and saw penury 
staring her in the face, her pride might soften, 
and she might consent to have Matthew when 
uncle Harland was dead, and Matthew was his 
heir and very rich, or even when Matthew had 
been made a partner. He would not object to 
that ; that might bring her to her senses pre- 
sently, and in that way he should be promoting 
the happiness of Matthew. 

In all ways, he was resolved to strike a blow 
at the Damaris interest, and he would have 
exulted more had he known how the adverse 
fates had ordained that the time should be pro- 
pitious for his craft. 

He thought over his plans longer that night 
than his nephew thought of his blighted love, 
and the cunning of this uneducated mind shaped 
itself into that poisonous shape which suggests 
itself to most minds of this old wretch's 
calibre — an anonymous letter. 

That would have its effect if Mr. Harland 
were suspicious, or open to suspicion. If he had 
implicit faith in his niece — he who had never 
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Lad implicit faith in any one — ^why no one would 
be the wiser but the schemer, for the step that 
had been taken. 

Now, like a malevolent Jove, let him set to 
work to brew his thunder. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MR. HARLAND IS CONVINCED. 

Mr. Reuben Harland received his anonymous 
letter in a very mysterious manner. It was 
flung in at the open window of his carriage 
which turned the corner of Eaton Street at six 
o'clock in the evening, bearing him home from 
city huckstering. He was not quick enough to 
see who had flung the missive in at him, and it 
did not suggest itself to him until too late that 
the communication was anything more than 
Bozes and Sons' list of prices, or a description 
of a new quack medicine with testimonials of 
its miracles performed on hundreds of people 
who had rushed to procure it the day after 
registration. But when the letter fell with the 
superscription uppermost, and he read in a 
horrid and blurred handwriting, " Mr, Har- 
land, Esquoire, Eaton Square, London," he 
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began to think that something new and strange 
was coming to perplex him. 

**I don't like the look of this," he said ; then he 
lay back in his carriage, opened the note, and took 
in with considerable difficulty the sense thereof. 
The writer wrote badly, spelt badly, and was 
not lucid in his reasoning; but Mr. Harland 
after awhile understood him, and looked morti- 
fied and enraged. The writer presented his 
" respex " to Mr. Harland, and took the liberty 
of informing him in the first person, by way of 
a change, that he was in a position to throw 
considerable light upon the mysterious conduct 
of his niece, who was in the habit of visiting 
strange people in low neighbourhoods — which 
the writer could fully prove — and supplying 
them with money and goods, which might, or 
might not, be at Mr. Harland's request. If 
not at Mr. Harland's request, any advertisement 
in the Penny Weekly News addressed to 
" Wakeful," would meet with further particu- 
lars, if so desired. The writer felt that he was 
but doing his duty to one who might be very 
much deceived, and was Mr. Harland's humble 
and dootiful servant, with kind regards and com- 
pliments. 
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Mr. Harland cursed the officiousness of the 
writer in the first place, and then his naturally 
suspicious mind reverted to past eccentricities 
on the part of Damaris, and to that scene 
between them in the drawing-room, wherein she 
had promised faithfully to give up all for him. 
If she were deceiving him still ; if this letter 
referred to visits to her vagabond father since 
their last reconciliation ; if Damaris cared no 
longer for his wishes, but defied them and that 
pride — that just and proper pride, he thought — 
which would keep her apart from all the old 
belongings! He became a miserable man on 
the instant, — not so miserable at the enormity 
of her offence, which, under other circum- 
stances, he might have forgiven, but intensely 
miserable to think that she cared for him so 
little, and so wilfully deceived him. 

At dinner that day he could not believe it, 
for she was kind and daughterly towards him, 
showing more of that new manner which of 
late days had impressed him with a sense of her 
becoming more gentle and lovable. But be 
fed upon the letter again when he was in his 
own room, and he struggled with his indigna- 
tion against thd writer till he half thought that 
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the man might be the best friend whom he had 
ever had. 

** If he tells the truth, — ^and what possible 
reason can there be for a man who writes like 
this to lie to me about my niece ? — ^he must be 
a friend," he reasoned, " for he warns me against 
one who is very false, and regards not any wish . 
of mine. A woman who waits for my death 
and my money, and feigns an affection for me 
which is but hate disguised." 

Truly a miserable man, this Reuben Harland, 
for all the good things with which Providence 
had endowed him, — a man who had no more 
friends than Lewis Searle had, and yet who 
strove so hard, and lavished so much of his 
wealth to secure them. He felt all this the 
more acutely, because he had learned to look 
upon Damaris as his heiress and his daugh- 
ter, — because he had willed to her already, 
and in that eccentric fashion which Damaris 
had already feared, the greater portion of his 
money. And this was her gratitude, after all 
her promises and mock sentiment, — after he had 
told her that he would rather have her go away 
than play him false ! He must inquire into this 
mystery, — ^he would inquire alone too, lest he 
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should be reasoned out of his suspicions. He 
had thought of Searle in the first instance, but 
Searle always seemed to side with the Worces- 
ters, and it was Searle who had first paved the 
way to all this trouble. 

Mr. Harland answered the letter by advertise- 
ment in the paper which the writer had recom- 
mended. 

" R. H.," he w^rote, " is anxious to meet the 
writer of a communication forwarded to him 
concerning family matters of great importance. 
The writer will deeply oblige him by forwarding 
his name and address, and appointing an inter- 
view as speedily as possible." 

Mr. Matthew Ranwick appointed the inter- 
view accordingly, and the two men met one 
afternoon at a public-house in a back street, 
near their respective homes, — a halfway house 
that suited both these eccentric beings. The 
carriage of Mr. Harland waited in the street, 
and was the object of much interest to the 
aborigines, who clung about the wheels and 
annoyed the coachman with their obtrusiveness 
and personalities. 

" Surely I know you/' said Mr. Harland, as he 
advanced slowly into a little back room with a 
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sanded floor, and threaded his way through in- 
numerable spittoons towards the old man in the 
comer by the fire, " you are, — ^let me see,- — who 
the devil are you ? " 

" An old man who has gived you good advice 
afore, and would make a good return for all 
the kindness you have showed to him and his."^ 

"Ah!— old Ran wick." 

Mr. Harland was not quite so satisfied now, 
and yet he was at a loss to see why this man 
should seek to bear false evidence against 
Damaris. Ranwick risked too much to play 
the fool and knave with him, — something must 
have occurred of serious import, and the old 
man was actuated alone by a desire to be of 
service. He looked round the room ; there was 
a man with his head on his folded arms, and his 
arms on the table amongst glasses, tobacco-pipes, 
and pewter pots, in another corner of the 
room — a man who snored heavily, and was 
evidently oppressed by drink. 

" Can't we speak more privately than this ? " 
asked Harland, " had you not better come into 
the carriage with me ? " 

** We had better stop here, — I will tell you 
why presently, Mr. Harland. That man sleeps 
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too hard to listen to what we've got to say, and 
we're not talking treason." 

** Go on. Tell me what you know about 
Miss — Worcester." 

The old man's face lighted up. That was a 
good omen, — the mention of the name that 
belonged to Damaris by inheritance; he had 
always called her by his own name when he had 
had implicit faith in her. This roused Mr. 
Ranwick's courage, and gave him hope of having 
hit the mark at which he had aimed. 

" Sit down and come close here to this fire, 
sir, and then I'll tell you all." 

Mr. Harland found a chair to his mind with 
considerable difficulty^ and then the two men 
laid their heads together, and talked in a low 
tone, despite Ranwick's previous assertion that 
there was no treason in the topic of discourse. 

It was a strange mixture of truth and false- 
hood, and would have deceived men less open 
to believe the worst of anybody, than Reuben 
Harland, merchant, Brazilian broker, and what 
not. 

" You may think me a queer feller, but I 
have been worry fond of my grandson all my 
life," he began, *' and werry grateful to any one 
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who showed him preference. I was grateful to 
you for giving him a year's schooling — where 
he shined at it — and for putting him as a clerk 
in your counting-house where he shined still 
more.'* 

"Is he aware of your communication to 
me?" 

" I would not have him know it for all the 
world. I have your sacred promise, s'elp your 
Gord ; you know that what passes atwixt us is 
never mentioned to him, or dumb I am, as 
death." 

He could see intense curiosity on Mr. Har- 
land s face, and he felt that he had only to 
claim that promise, to gain the rich man's 
assent. Mr. Harland took his oath at once 
and with vehemence, that he would never abuse 
Mr. Kanwick's confidence. 

"At first, when you knew my grandson's 
vaJly, and was good enough to make a friend 
of him, I could not bear him out of my sight, 
and used to watch your house when he was 
there, and walk home with him when he came 
away. Watching it one night, I saw a woman 
admitted into the house — your sister, Mrs. 
Worcester." 
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" How long was this ago ? *' 

"This was a long while ago, and she did not 
stay above five minutes, to make an appoint- 
ment for next night with her daughter, as I 
found out arterwards." 

"How?" 

** My curiosity was roused, sir, for I knowed 
long ago you did not take kindly to Mrs- 
Worcester because of her connections. And 
it came into my head to watch the house next 
day, next night, and at all times that I could. 
Next day Miss Worcester tooked a walk, and I 
followed her to her father's house, where she 
met that sister of hers, Eunice, and there was 
quite a party. Well, I've been a following her 
ever since, sir, partly out of gratitood to you, 
partly out of care for my boy Matthew, who 
I found was being led on, on the sly, to 
make love to her. I wanted to know what 
company she kep, for there was a deal of 
going back'ards and for ards, and to all kinds 
of places. She's been a keeping them with 
her money a good deal — K)r money and things of 
somebody's, at any rate." 

" If — if — if you can't prove this," cried Har- 
land, crimson with passion, ^*it will be the 
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worst night's work that you've ever done — the 
worst for more than you." 

"And if lean?" 

" Why it may be the best/' 

" I don't want anythink," gruffly saidRanwick. 
** I'd rather drop down dead than take a thing 
on you, sir, arter all you've done for Matthew. 
I only puts you on your guard. If there's no 
harm meant, why I have done no harm in tell- 
ing you — ^but if there is, why I have saved you 
p'raps from thinking bad is good, and in any 
case, don't ax me to take money for my in- 
formation ! " 

" If you would only say that this was all a 
lie," cried Harland, forgetting his threat of a 
moment since in his new misery, " I would give 
you a thousand pounds with all my heart, and 
think no more of it than if it was a thousand 
drops of water." 

** I can only say that she sees her father and 
mother — they both drink awful too, and one's 
a sly drinker — and when they've drunk away 
their own money, she gives 'em more to pour 
down their precious throats." 

"But — but — all this may have happened 
a long time ago, and now is ended," said Mr. 
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Harland eagerly, "when did you watch her 
last?" 

" Last week — last Wednesday." 

Mr. Harland groaned. He was out that 
night, he remembered at once ; he had told 
Damaris that he should be absent on business 
— that was a few weeks after she had promised 
to be true to him, and hold aloof from all those 
connections which disgraced him and her. 

" She can't care for me a bit. She must 
laugh at me and every wish of mine/' he said 
between his set teeth; "but, but, but," he 
stammered again, " 1 must have more proof. 
I don't doubt you, but I must have more proof 
than the word of an old vagrant like you." 

" I haven't axed you to believe me wholly, 
sir — ^I knowed what a lump of proof you would 
require, in a case where the word of an old 
vagrant as you justly say, is to be taken aginst 
a fine young woman who would be sure to say, 
their ain't a mite of truth in it. Well," point- 
ing to the sleeper in the corner — " there's one 
proof. He's been here since yesterday arter- 
noon — locked up here, because he*s a good 
customer and don't want to go home to his 
wife — ^he's been here all the morning — this is 
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his favourite public-house and that's why I 
wanted you to come. Ony a little way round 
the corner, sir, you will find his wife, if you 
would like to call there.'* 

Mr. Harland was bewildered by this old 
man's boldness, which risked a little perhaps, 
but which was necessary as the crowning proof 
of Ranwick's honesty of intention. He recoiled 
as at a spectre which had been conjured up 
before him ; he rose and limped towards the 
door, in eager haste, away from the drunkard 
from whom all his life he had been striving 
to escape. 

"You — you should not have brought me 
here, Eanwick ! " 

" He does not know you, sir. He has never 
met you, recollect." 

" Ah ! thank God ! — ^yes — he does not know 
me. But let me get away. My name might 
escape you by chance, and he in his drunken fit 
would claim relationship with me. Why did 
you bring me here ? " 

"To ask him about his daughter. I have 
known him rave here to twenty people about 
his daughter, and her goodness to him." 

" And of the dupe that I was of them all — 
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with my silly ideas of acting justly to my poor 
relations. By heaven ! the man is waking 
upl" 

Mr. Harland recoiled as the man struggled 
out of sleep and rubbed his eyes. He went 
back to his old seat by the fire and whispered : 

" If he has been listening to us ? " 

" He could not have heerd a word at that 
distance, and our talk so low." 

" No — no— you're right. Good God ! what 
are you about now ? " 

Mr. Ranwick had raised his voice and 
shouted out across the room in a tone that 
made Mr. Harland bend himself in two towards 
the fire : 

" Good artemoon, Mr. Wooster ; you have 
had a long spell on it, and no mistake." 

Mr. Worcester had awakened in somewhat of 
an unamiable mood. 

" What's that to do with you, whoever you 
are ! " he answered in a thick voice. 

" No business of mine, sartainly — I beg your 
pardon." 

" Granted, sir — ^granted. Can either you, or 
that gentleman with his head on the hob, oblige 
me with the ex— ex — act time ? " 
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** It's getting on for five." 

**Then I'll have half-a-glass of brandy-and** 
water as a wind-up, or a glass of brandy neat as 
a corrective. Let me see now — which will give 
me the most courage to face Proserpine ? " 

" You don't expect your daughter, then, this 
evening, Mr. W. ? " 

" What the devil, sir, do you know about my 
daughter? She's a real lady, I am proud to 
say. 

" And gives you the go-by, now she's rich, 
Wooster?" 

" It's a lie ! She never does — she never will ; 
let her say what she likes, or talk to us as 
she did last Wednesday about waiting till the 
old man died, before she made us all rich along 
vrith her. Who's that groaning ? " 

^* No one. So she said as much as that ? " 

" She hasn't the heart to keep away for long, 
sir. Flesh and blood over-rides the pomps and 
luxuries of Eaton Square, and the fine lady is 
still th(3 daughter to those who are trodden 
down by the iron heel of the upper circles. 
There isn't such a girl as Damans within twenty 
miles of this place. Will either of you gentle- 
men drink her health along with me, now ? I've 
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money to spend, and Dick Worcester \^as 
always free with his money, like a fool. How 
is it, I wonder," he added, with a drunken gra- 
vity that would have brought a smile to listeners 
less stern, " that good fellows always are such 
fools?" 

" If I stop here, I must go mad," said Har- 
land, struggling to his feet; "lend me your 
arm, Ranwick, and let me get to my carriage. 
I can't walk without assistance — excitement 
has been to much for me." 

" You gentlemen must drink my daughter's 
health," said Worcester, standing in the door- 
way to impede their progress ; " it shan't cost 
you a blessed penny-piece, and you insult and 
outrage a lathers feeling, danmiee! by this 
independence. You gentlemen — ^" 

" Let me pass," shrieked the rich man, in so 
loud and high a falsetto, that even old Ran- 
wick's blood curdled as he listened ; " you are a 
hateful fiend in my sight, as are all belonging to 
you. You have made my life a curse and a 
regret for ever. I am Reuben Harland — make 
room for me ! " 

Mr. Worcester sunk back thunderstruck into 
his seat and knocked over two glasses with his 
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hands; had Mr. Harland said, and the other 
believed, that he had risen from the dead, a 
greater horror could not have seized Worcester 
on the instant. He sat there, staring before 
him, with his lower jaw dropped, and his senses 
trying to realize the consequences to Damans, 
long after Mr. Harland's carriage had rattled 
out of that back street ; and Mr. Ranwick, 
proud of his philanthropy, with his hands be- 
hind him, drawing his imaginary Bath chair, had 
set forth on his homeward route to Fulham. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



NOTICE TO QUIT. 



Damaris Worcester, dreaming not of the 
threatening cloud advancing to overwhelm her, 
and feeling herself — ^as over-sanguine people 
have felt before and since her time — most 
confident in her future when that future was 
about to fail her, sat dressed for dinner in the 
drawing-room, wondering what detained her 
uncle beyond his usual hour. 

The dinner was ready, and had been twice 
postponed ; the French cook, whose reputation 
was at stake, and whose temper was disturbed 
by these postponements, cursed English dila- 
toriness in one breath, and thanked Heaven in 
another that it was not a party night with fifty 
or sixty people to perspire for. Damaris 
thought of her uncle and not of the dinner, 
and knowing the pride he took in punctuality, 
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X^as, though not a nervous girl, inclined to 
think that something out of the common way 
had really happened to delay him. And poor 
Damaris, victim of a deep conspiracy, was right 
enough in that conjecture. 

The carriage arrived at last, and stopped for 
a long while at the door — stopped until the 
valet was sent to assist Mr. Harland into the 
house, an occurrence that was not usual, as 
Mr. Harland relied a great deal on his ability 
to get to and fro without too much assistance. 
Damaris, startled by this unusual symptom of 
a greater weakness, came rapidly downstairs 
into the hall, and was checked by his darkling 
looks towards her. 

" Is — is anything the matter, uncle ? " she 
iatsked, although she knew at once that there 
was danger in her path, and that those looks 
were fiercer and more ominous than had ever 
faced her before, 

Mr. Harland was too much excited to have 
any consideration for time and place. He felt 
himself too deeply wronged to study her before 
his servants. 

** I have found out everything,'* he said. " I 
have found you out at last ! " 
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" Not in any act that was really treacheroas 
to you, sir, though your words imply " 

** Will you answer me one question without 
any comment ? " he said. 

She looked towards the servants lingering in 
the hall, all ears and eyes. 

•* Shall we postpone-—" 

" I will postpone nothing,*' he hissed at her ; 
*Mf I am not ashamed to ask the question 
before these men, need you blush to answer 
me — you that are all that is faithful and 
devoted to me ! " 

" I will answer you, sir," said Damaris, 
calmly. 

" Where were you last Wednesday night, 
when I was absent from home? A plain 
answer without explanations — I don't want 
your explanations now." 

" I was at my father s house." 

"That will do. I never wish to hear that 
you were anywhere else from to-night. I hope 
to God that I may never meet you again. 
Don't stand in the way — let me get upstairs!" 

" Sir — you are excited. You forget the 
respect due to yourself and me. There is much 
to explain." 
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"Ah! you have always a great deal to 
explain; but I think that I would rather die 
than listen to any explanation from you. There 
is no explanation that can afford me one scrap 
of satisfaction. A curse upon all your gaping 
jaws ! " he cried to the servants ; *' why don't 
you go downstairs ? " 

The servants flitted from the angry master's 
presence ; Damaris, with wild distended eyes and 
a hand upon her upheaved bosom, made way 
for him to pass, and leaning heavily upon his 
valet's arm, he toiled upstairs to his own room. 

" I shall not come down any more to-night," 
he muttered when he was in his easy-chair. *' I 
shall not have the nerve to face her. Get me 
some brandy-and-water, weak, at once. It will 
revive me. Lock the door as you go out, and 
take the key with you — ^I must not be worried 
by that woman ! " 

The valet did as requested, and returned in 
due course with the required stimulant. 

** If you please, sir, Mr. Searle called here 
half-an-hour ago," he said, upon re-entrance. 

" I know — I asked him to call. Where is he 
now? why did he not stop till my return?" 

*' Miss Harland— " 
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'* The woman downstairs you mean," he said, 
vindictively ; " Harland is not her name." 

"The — the young person downstairs," cor- 
rected the valet, " did not ask him to stop, I 
believe — in fact, left the drawing-room after he 
had been shown into it. He said that he 
would call again about half-past seven." 

"Oh!" with a deep sigh of relief, "I am 
glad of that." 

He had asked Mr. Searle that morning at 
the ofEce to look in upon him at Eaton Square 
at a later hour. He thought that he might 
have need of the managing man — that man 
who had always managed the business of these 
Worcesters, — ^and that his own strength might 
give way at the eleventh hour. He disliked 
excitement, and when his rage was over, he 
felt that he should not care to see Damaris any 
more, and that Mr. Searle might be very handy to 
have at his elbow, and to be the mouthpiece of 
his inexorable commands. If he were deceived 
by his anonymous correspondent, why, he could 
tell Searle that he had altered his mind about 
the business upon which he desired to ask his 
opinion, and Searle could go home to Caterham, 
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none the wiser for all that had heen seething in 
the master s brain. 

He congratulated himself on his forethought 
now. He had declared war against his kin- 
dred, and Searle would be of assistance to 
him, now he was sure that he had not the 
strength to carry it out to the end. His hate 
was stronger than ever; but he felt weak 
and ill after his explosion, and the brandy- 
and-water did not appear to do him any good. 
Meanwhile Damaris went into the drawing- 
room to consider her next step, to speculate as 
to the future that threatened her so closely. 
She had been humiliated before the servants 
of the house; they were whispering about 
her in the servants' hall; she did not 
believe in any power of her own that could 
reinstate her in her old position. She felt that 
all which she had striven for so long, and for 
which she had sacrificed so much that was 
really good in her, was crumbling at her touch, 
and beyond her was the vague unknown. Her 
enemies had been too many for her at last; 
they had overwhelmed her ; they had accepted 
the issue of battle, and defeated her when she 
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had believed herself most secure. She had pinned 
her faith to the love of an eccentric, suspicious, 
and uncharitable man, and this was the result. 

She seemed to grow more strong as she 
reflected upon all this. The sacrifice did not 
appear so great now that she was face to face 
with it; she knew that she had been 
true and honest to him at the time he turned 
against her, and that was a consolation in her 
hour of trial. She wished to tell him that; 
surely he had not changed so much but that he 
would, when he was more cool, allow her that 
explanation before she went away. She was 
prepared for going away — even for going away 
that night, — but she was intensely curious to 
know how her uncle had discovered her last 
visit to her parents, and who had been his 
informant and made the worst of the narration. 

Then her colour rose, her frame trembled, 
her hands clenched, as she thought of Mrs. 
Courtenay's exultation, of Mr. Searle's, possibly 
of Edwin Courtenay's — of all those whom she 
had endeavoured to conciliate, and who had 
seen through the mask of friendliness with 
which she disguised her contempt for their 
consummate worldliness. To think that they 
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should rejoice in her downfall after all, and 
that her uncle Harland should have trust in 
them before herself — ^in men and women whose 
whole lives had been unactuated by one good 
or generous thought ! 

" What did Mr. Searle want here to-night ? 
— ^he came by appointment, he said, and he is 
coming here again. Ah ! it is that man — that 
deep, designing man, who has ever watched me 
like a wolf — to whom I am indebted for this 
day's disgrace. I have felt strong enough to 
cope with all but him, for they showed their 
Govetousness too plainly, and were not at the 
right hand of him who believes no good in me. 
Oh ! my uncle must believe it — ^he must know 
how I have struggled to love him, and how 
those by whom he is surrounded will flatter 
and despise him." 

A servant came into the room. 
"Dinner is served," he announced, pom- 
pously, and Damaris, watchful now for every 
sign of defection, could almost imagine that he 
added under his breath, " the last dinner that 
will be ever offered to you at Mr. Harland's 
expense!" 

" Where is my uncle ? " 
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** In his room, ma'am/' 

" He does not dine to-day — that is, he has 
already dined, I suppose?" 

" Mr. Harland will keep to his room." 

" I — I require no dinner ; I am not well — 
clear the dining-room at once." 

The servant went away. Outside the room 
he whistled long and plaintively, meeting on 
the stairs a second brother in service. 

"What a shindy, Thomas!" he said, in- 
elegantly, " is the guv'ner quite right, here ? " 
he added, as he tapped his forehead. 

"Is the couple on 'em, James?" was the 
sententious rejoinder. 

" Well, my opinion is, Thomas, that they are 
neither square." 

"And my opinion, James, is, that we might 
as well be in a blessed loonatic asylum ! " 

Presently the drawing-room bell rang vio- 
lently, and James responded to the summons. 
Damaris was pacing the room, but she stopped 
as he entered. 

"Tell my uncle that I desire to see him 
for a few minutes. That I am anxious to 
see him — that I must, under any circumstances, 
speak to him now." 
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' Yes, ma'am." 
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a few paces towards her as she came closer to 
them. 

^ I beg pardon, but Mr. Harland is engaged." 

^ I must see him. I must ask him myself 
to let me in/' 

There was no way made for her. The valet 
continued : — 

^ He is with Mr. Searle at present." 

" Ha ! — has Mr. Searle returned then ? " 

^ He has been back these five minutes. Mr. 
Harland left word that he was to be shown 
into his room." 

"Tell me when that man goes." 

As she turned to retrace her steps, she 
fancied that a half-smile — the insolent smile of 
a man who knows that it is safe to insult her — 
was hovering on the features of the valet. 

"Do you dare to laugh at me?" she cried, 
"you!'' 

The valet shrunk at her scorn for an instant ; 
but he had been with Mr. Harland, and knew 
that his position was safe, and that hers was lost. 

** I am not laughing," he answered, curtly ; 
" we may all lose our places as soon as you, 
Miss, and that's no laughing matter." 

"You cowardly spaniel, who would have licked 
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the dust from mj feet yestenky!" cried 
■Damans. 

She felt that aU was over then— that no 
explanation would soffice to win one better 
thought for her in her uncle's mind; she had 
better spare him and herself, and go away silently 
as he wished. When she was more composed, 
she would write to him. and perhaps he would 
i-ead her letter, or she would seek a better 
opportunity of speaking to him. At all events, 
let her leave that house at once. The game 
>ras played out, and she had lost. She went to 
her own room, coming downstairs some twenty 
minutes afterwards in a grey morning-dress and 
shawl— the humblest that she could find fit»m 
an extensive wardrobe. Then she passed into 
the drawing-room and looked round hex for the 
last time, and paused. 

"No," she said; resolutely, "I can't go away 
like this, accepting my bani^moit without a 
murmur, and letting them think that it was a 
just sratence against which I had not a single 
protest to make. I am too proud a woman. I 
have been too grievously wronged." 

She resumed bet position oa the ^w> fii ai^ 
said, in a low tone, — 
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" If you ask for my opinion," answered Searle, 
"I will say that it is a pity that you have 
striven so hard — ^you a woman who should 
have had better thoughts, and must have 
fought hard to resist them — to keep your 
position here. You have sacrificed too much, 
for the petty vanities of a fashionable sphere 
— ^and you have trusted too much to your 
uncle's weakness, and your own powers of 
misleading him. I do not blame your visits 
to your parents and your sister. Miss Wor- 
cester, but I think that you were scarcely 
justified, considering your promise to Mr. Har- 
land and his wishes, in clinging to both worlds. 
Better to have imitated your sister's indepen- 
dence, and sought a lower life where you 
would have found less wealth, but far more 
peace of mind." 

"Tell me when you have finished your 
homily," said she, contemptuously. 

*^I have finished the expression of that 
opinion which you solicited," he answered; 
"now I would crave your permission to offer 
a little advice." 

" Sir — ^I will not have your advice." 

" Then I have only to express my regret — ^" 
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**Nor your pity — ^great heaven, sir, do you 
think me so blind as to see anything but a 
further insult in your commiseration? Why 
do you not drop the mask now, and tell me 
that you rejoice to have balHed me in the con* 
test for my uncle's favour, as I drop mine and 
say I hate you ! " 

Mr. Searle's dark face could not disguise the 
colour that mounted to it then. 

*• I have no mask to drop," he said at last ; 
** you have mistaken me^ as you have mistaken 
your right path in life, your duties, your own 
strength." 

" Oh ! sir, — ^I own my weakness," she said, 
quickly; "but the weakness to trust in you 
was not one of my infirmities. I knew you 
from the first — my instinct as a child even, 
warned me at once against you." 

*• There is something more in this instinct 
than philosophy has discovered yet," he said, 
coldly, ** it is a valuable safeguard. Have you 
any commands for Mr. Harland ? " 

**I will communicate with Mr. Harland 
myself." 

" It is not a wise resolution, I think," Searle 
said, musingly; *^but I cannot offer you 
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any advice after your estimate of my cha- 
racter." 

**Can you obtain me admittance to my 
uncle's room ? " 

Searle shook his head. 

** He is inflexible as a rock, as inveterate as 
Satan," he replied. ** Your uncle is well-mean- 
ing in many things, but an offence against such 
pride as his, you should know is utterly un- 
pardonable." 

** I know it, sir, too well. You think that I 
would have wearied him with an appeal to 
pardon for the enormity of clinging still to 
those I love; — ^no, sir, even you must think 
better of me than that, before I go. I would 
have simply told him the truth, and asked 
no favour from him. I would rather die than 
ask to remain here ; but I cannot die and 
let that weak, strange man believe that I have 
but plotted for his money. I have always 
striven hard to keep his favour, but I have 
striven too for his love; and, in every way, 
for^his happiness. It made him miserable, it 
raised his pride, to think that after all his 
favouritism I should think of my parents and 
my sister ; and, to spare that pride, I stooped 

m2 
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to secrecy and evasion. I was spoiled by his 
money, too ; but you were all striving for it, and 
I felt that it was our family's right to inherit it 
before you harpies ! I fought with you, — not 
for myself, God knows, but for them that were 
poor, and with no strength to help themselves. 
And when it came at last to a choice between 
them and him, when he faced me with that 
choice, and bid me leave him in his disap- 
pointments rather than deceive him, I felt that 
I had not been wholly true or fair to him ; 
and I gave them up for good. It was the 
act of a coward, sir, but it took a weight from 
my heart, and would have made me in good 
time more happy, for it would have given me 
power to brighten uncle Harland's life. I 
was at my best when he turned against me. 
I should have never deceived him in all my 
life again. When I was at my father's house 
last week, it was to tell them all to think 
no more of me ; — that Was when you watched 
me!" 

" I know nothing of this,** said Searle, who 
quite started when she addressed him direct ; 
so intent had he been in observing every 
look, every gesture of the excited girl before 
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him. He was surelj in his element now, for 
here was character to study, the faltering yet 
intricate steps of this strange girl to trace, to 
note how the good impulses led her right and 
wrong, and always to her own discomfiture. 

" You were watching me that night. You 
were Mr. Harland's informant.*' 

" No,'* Searle answered. 

** You were — ^you were ! " she reiterated, 

** I am Mr. Harland's confidential clerk, not 
his spy." 

*' You have always watched me. At my sis- 
ter's school-house — you were there." 

**That was a coincidence,'* 

" I do not believe it." 

Mr. Searle frowned. The lie direct was not 
palatable to him, though he was one who did 
not care for man's opinion of him, having 
stamped all mankind, long since, as base metal. 
He did not know why he would have liked 
to be more fairly judged by this girl ; he did 
not seek to know. The difficulties of her 
position had at first interested him, and now, 
in her misery and disgrace, he felt more keenly 
for her than he could ever have believed he 
should feel again for any man or woman, save 
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bis sister Rachel. He Lad entered that room 
prepared with that sympathy and advice which 
she had peremptorily rejected, and now she told 
him to his face that he was a liar and a spy ! 

'' You rejoice at all this. Do not deny it,** 
8aid Damaris. " You picture my grief at home, 
the distress of those to whom I return, as so 
many parts of the triumph to which you have 
looked forward. That is a false picture ! ** she 
cried, " for I will be a better woman in their 
midst, and will work for them and their happi- 
ness as no woman has worked yet, growing 
more happy and proud with every day." 

"All that is in your power; and is the legi- 
timate ambition which should have begun more 
early." 

His coolness, that air which was almost 
patronizing, stung her more than his affected 
sympathy ; for she felt that he bad worked all 
this harm to her and hers, and his moral reflec- 
tions aroused all the indignation in her heart. 

" I am going now. I do not know why I 
have wasted so many words upon you, unless it 
was with the faint hope that you would do me 
justice with your master, and tell him what 
1 have said. But I know in my heart that 
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you will tell him I left here with a curse 
on his grey hairs, instead of my blessing on 
him, and my prayer that he may learn to 
judge me fairly in God's time. You will be 
the shadow between us, and your version must 
stand as evidence against me until I find the 
chance to speak for myself, or let my future 
speak for me. You, sir, I congratulate on your 
success," she said, as she rose and bowed to 
him, — SL bow which he returned witli great 
gravity and self-composure, — "for your cun- 
ning I could not compete against, and there 
were weak points in my armour. You have 
robbed me of my chance of becoming Mr. 
Harland's heiress, and there is one les9 in the 
way ; and you, if you try hard, may hurl 
the favourites from their places, being the 
deepest schemer of them all. Mr. Lewis 
Searle, the friend of no man, in that charming 
misanthropy which deceives so many with its 
false candour, I thank you for all the trouble 
that you have taken in my behalf, and for ail 
the years mis-spent and wasted, wherein I have 
gained no fortune, and my patron has lost all 
faith in me." 

She was passing from the room, when he 
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made two hasty steps towards her, and the 
thought seized her that he had lost his self- 
command at last, and was about to strike her 
with his clenched hands, in the mad rage that 
he had so well suppressed beneath her taunts. 
She stopped at once, as though to receive his 
blow. There was a strange morbid fancy to 
be struck down by him, that she might be 
even more assured of the villain and coward 
that he was; but he stopped also, and his 
hands fell to his side. 

It was an unaccountable look in his face, 
she remembered afterwards, as he said very 
slowly, — 

" I wish you good evening ; and God speed 
you ! " 

God speed her from that house wherein she 
had been a barrier in his way — speed her for 
ever from his sight, and her uncle's — that was 
what he meant, she knew ! 

She went downstairs, into the hall, more 
proud and haughty than she had ever reigned 
in that house, with the storm at her heart still, 
and the wild desire to confound those who had 
plotted against her, still upon her. 

A gentleman had just entered the house, and 
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was standing in the hall talking to the servant. 
Edwin Courtenay, the man who had told her of 
his love, too, and who had feared her power 
with her uncle more than Mr. Searle had done. 
The man who had been so sure of her strength, 
and her chances of wealth, that he had wished 
to marry her. 

He turned to her with amazement on his 
face : — 

** Miss Damaris, what is all this about ? Is 
this fellow mad that he opens the door to me, 
and bawls into my ears his news ? " 

**The house is unsettled,— so am I," replied 
Damaris. "I am in disgrace, turned away 
from home, cast back to my old life. You, 
Edwin, will save me from it, and marry me 
now ! You remember my promise coming from 
Caterham, that I would confess to you when I 
had trust in you ? You have always loved me ; 
you will help me to bear my uncle's anger, 
plead for me, be the good, true, earnest friend 
that you have ever professed. I have only you 
left!" 

There was a lightning that might have 
scathed him in her eyes, but he did not see it, 
any more than he understood her true meaning, 
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in the sudden bewilderment which had come 
upon him. He felt that he was in danger, that 
a rash word might wreck him along with her, 
that she might wish to extort a promise from 
him before the witness in the porter's chair; 
and he recoiled, backing himself against the 
hat-tree, and bringing Mr. Searle's hat — ^which 
was as heavyas an iron saucepan — down upon 
him. 

** I — ^I don't know what you mean. I will 
call upon you. I will inquire into — •' 

And then Mr. Searle's hat came, with a 
bang, upon the bridge of his nose, and rolled 
therefrom to the floor, cutting short his un- 
dignified answer. 

Damaris opened the door for herself, for the 
porter made no attempt to leave the capacious 
chair in which he was engulfed, and went 
into the street, as cold, and dark, and wintry, 
as when she had recoiled from it a few months 

ago. 

The similarity struck her; for she said, as 
she passed into the street, 

"Why did I not go away then, and save 
myself this shame ? " 

A few paces further on, under the first lamp, 
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a man met her, tall of stature, and unsteady of 
gait. 

"Damaris," he said to her in an excited 
whisper, " I thought that it was all up at the 
great house. I saw old Harland to-day — he 
was mad — ^and I've been afraid of you, and been 
watching ever since." 

" Ah ! you have expected me, and I must 
take care of you, and never lose sight of you 
again, father. Let us make haste home ! " 
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CHAPTER I. 



TOO MUCH MONEY. 



Mrs. Courtenay had always said so. She told 
Mr. Harland that important prophecy the very 
first opportunity that presented itself, and 
though that impervious man only gave an 
emphatic grunt, and blinked at her, she knew 
that he was none the less convinced of the 
truth of her assertion. When she first knew of 
his intention to look after his sister s children, 
and save them at least from the sister's life of 
vagabondage, it was too late to do much but 
protest against the folly of making silk purses 
from the ears of sueh wandering swine as the 
Elvanis; but she had protested, and had said 
that it would never come to any good ; and lo, 
at last, it had all come true, just as she had 
prophesied ! 

She had become almost resigned to the in- 
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evitable, when Damans was a woman and held 
sway in her uncle's house; she had seen and 
envied the riches that were surely setting in that 
girl's direction, and she had prompted her son 
to make an effort to secure the affections of the 
heiress, before others usurped a place in her 
heart ; but, after all, it had come round to tlie 
old picture that she had drawn for Mr. Har- 
land's edification, and there was never a woman 
more proud of the dismal landscape that she 
had so successfully sketched forth. For a dis- 
mal landscape it was, especially to Mr. Harland. 
His mortification grew no less as days and 
weeks went by; a long letter from Damaris 
took not one jot of his misery away. He 
read her letter, but he read no excuse for her 
conduct in it ; and as for the assertion of her 
love for him, he simply disbelieved it. Mr. 
Searle had told him all that she had said, 
on the night she went away for good, and 
she had but repeated herself in that hurriedly- 
written letter,' which he found great diflSculty 
in reading, and only read once. She made the 
best of her case — but it was a poor case after 
all. He never wanted to see her again — ^hers 
had been a life of duplicity and time-serving, 
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and he was thankful, for all his sense of isola- 
tion, that she had gone away. 

He was not happy, however. He was a man 
who never had been happy, for the matter of 
that ; but he was several shades more miserable 
after she had left him. He did not realize his 
sense of solitude in the world — ^his friendless 
condition, until he had issued his decree of 
banishment against her. Then he found his 
great house in Eaton Square and the servants 
that filled it a nuisance to him; he felt that 
he had never cared for society, and that party- 
giving and party-going had been the rule, 
in order that Damaris might shine the more 
brightly. He had had no idea how much he 
had studied Damaris until then — ^how he had 
settled down to " home " with her, and what a 
break she had made in that home by her with- 
drawal. 

But all these thoughts did not add any tender 
feeling to his recollection of her ; every retrospect 
was an insult to him ; when he was studying 
Ijer most, she was deceiving him; when he 
thought that she esteemed him — even loved 
him — she was counting when his money would 
be hers, and he sleeping in his coffin. He was 
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was sure that she had built upon his death, and 
that was a great black blot upon her memory 
which nothing on earth could wipe away again. 
He was done with her for ever ! 

Then there followed the question, What 
should he do with his money now? — to whom 
should he leave it ? — ^who would be most grate- 
ful for it ? He was resolved that the Worces- 
ters should have none of it after his death ; the 
thought of " those people " taking any share in 
his property led him to burn his will and call 
in his solicitor to make a fresh one, the day 
after Damaris's departure. 

He had not decided who should step into his 
worldly possessions at that early period, and 
his faith had been too much shaken in human 
nature and the purity of human motives to think 
well of any one just then. So, whilst he was 
undecided in his mind, and the Worcesters likely 
to step into his property as heirs-at«law should he 
die will-less, he left all his money and possessions 
to the Smallpox Hospital — ^by what logical or 
illogical train of reasoning it was difficult to 
determine, as he had taken no interest in small- 
pox patients, nor shown any sympathy for their 
ailments, or been known to speak of smallpox, 
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vaccination, or hospitals, at any period of his 
existence. 

Certainly he had no intention of leaving his 
money to an institution of the kind, but he 
thought that public charity should benefit by 
his wealth rather than anybody else before his 
mind was made up to the worthiest recipient. 
At all events, none of his sister's family should 
have cause to sing hymns of praise over his 
gravestone. 

Meanwhile, whilst he considered this grand 
question, the house in Eaton Square — his own 
house — was advertised to be let, and was 
speedily disposed of. He had had enough of 
society, he thought ; and, though it had brought 
him a little business, still, as he did not know 
where his money was going after his death, he 
began to take a philosophical view of things, 
and to see no necessity for giving dinner-parties 
to his customers. He sold his carriage and 
pair, and speculated in a private Hansom, as 
more convenient and less expensive; and he 
took a dreary and long-drawn-out house in 
Bedford Street, Tottenham-court Road. There, 
settled down to his new house and his new 
life, he thought once more about his money. 

N 2 
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The money perplexed him, — ^weighed upon him 
like an incubus, and kept him sleepless at 
nights. He did not think that he was going to 
die for many years ; but, for a nervous man, he 
looked forward to the end of his life with cool- 
ness, and was resolved to leave his worldly 
affairs in proper order. 

His sister-in-law, Mrs. Courtenay, was anxious 
about his money too, and less sanguine as to 
the years that were left Reuben Harland. She 
looked up Reuben with her old pertinacity, and 
reasoned with him, and told him the truths 
that were not agreeable, and made him hate her 
more than ever. She was a great blunderer, 
and worldly to the backbone, was Mrs. Cour- 
tenay; and, like most great blunderers, she 
thought that she was paving the way to her 
own ends with a delicate manoeuvring that no 
one could perceive. Mr. Harland's money 
troubled her mind as much as it did its pos- 
sessor now. 

** You should really think what you are going 
to do with it, Reuben," she said, for about the 
hundredth time, when she had charged him in 
his solitary front room, where he sat fighting 
against a very cold March, one evening. 
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" There's plenty of time," he said shortly. 

He never cared to let Mrs. Courtenay know 
that he was anxious about it also, and she 
believed from his manner that he was utterly 
indifferent. 

"Not whilst flesh is grass, Reuben,'' she 
answered, " and you of all men so grassy." 

" What do you mean by that ? " he said, look- 
ing up with an evil glance in his eyes. 

" I can't flatter you. You're looking dread- 
fully ill. Your constitution was never strong, 
and the railway accident has shattered it for 
good. It's my belief that you may go off at any 
moment like the snuff of a candle, Reuben." 

Mrs. Courtenay firmly believed that her c/- 
devant brother-in-law required a good rousing, and 
had therefore arrived armed at all points to rouse. 

" I'm as well as ever I was in my life." 

^^And that girl's infamous and heartless be- 
haviour has tried you very much, as well it 
might,, considering all that you have done for 
her and her family. You'll not support them 
any more, of course ? " 

She had discovered, or Mr. Harland in an 
unguarded moment had let her know, that the 
Worcesters were in the receipt of a hundred 
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a-year from the patron, and she thought it as 
well to ascertain, en passant^ whether Mr. Har- 
land intended to continue that annual allowance, 

"I was never an unjust man," said Harland, 
with his old cry — his indirect protest, as it 
were, against the injustice with which he had 
been met ; " they are no worse than they were, 
or I thought them. Is not this a very late 
hour for you to go home alone ? " 

** My brougham will fetch me presently." 

" Oh ! — ah ! — but coachmen drink when 
they're out late, especially on such cold nights 
as these." 

'* My man's a teetotaller." 

" Ah ! then — he's a humbug," replied Har- 
land, ungenerously. 

" Let me see, what was I saying ? " 

** It's of no consequence, ma'am," said Har- 
land, as he screwed himself away from her in 
his capacious easy-chair. 

**Ah! but it is. Now, your money is left 
anyhow. If you died without a will, Reuben, 
those Worcesters could claim every penny of 
yours. 

** I shan't die without a will." 

" Nor without a just will, as you're a just 
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man, I hope," added Mrs. Courtenay ; " remem- 
bering those who have slaved for you, and been 
always fitithful to you. Don't think that I am 
hinting for myself, for I know that you are not 
likely to forget me, and housekeeping so expen- 
sive, with a grown-up son like Edwin, who has 
a position to maintain, and mixes in a high 
circle, God bless him ! — but I cannot help feel- 
ing that Edwin is like your own flesh and blood." 

" Ah ! he has slaved hard, indeed," said Har- 
land drily, ^' though how you make out that he 
is any flesh and blood of mine, the Lord 
knows. But have I forgotten him already? 
Will not he and young Ranwick step into as 
fine a partnership as anything that there is in 
the City. I place them both in the way of 
making their fortunes, and they will be fools if 
they neglect it." 

" Yes ; and though it's very aggravating to see 
a stranger put on an equality with my Edwin — " 

" He is not on an equality. Ranwick's clever, 
and will save the business for him, when Ed- 
win's head gets more soft than it is." 

'' My gracious ! " 

Mr. Harland rang the bell suddenly, seized 
bis stick, and prepared to depart. 
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" I keep early hours. You know my habits, 
wliich I shall never break again for man or 
woman. Tm going to bed," he said, bluntly; 
** you'll find something or other to amuse your- 
self with till the carriage comes." 

"Pray don't study me, Reuben. Will you 
lean upon my arm ? " 

"I take my valet's arm when I feel shaky ; 
and as you have shaken me up a bit to-night, 
I have rung for him, thank you." 

" Oh dear ! what a forlorn life this is of 
yours!" said Mrs. Courtenay, with a sigh. 

"How can I help it?" 

** Why, I have been thinking of the folly 
of your keeping an establishment at all. 
There is my house, Reuben j I have plenty of 
time on my hands, and could do for you 
entirely." 

'* Oh yes ! you would do for me entirely, I 
have no doubt," he answered ; " but I am just 
settling down, and I'm not going to change my 
course of life yet awhile, unless I marry again." 

"Marry!" 

" I'm not forty-eight till next month. I'm a 
damned good mind," said her irascible relative, "if 
I'm worried much more by people coming here." 
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" Tell me who has been worrying you, dear," 
implored Mrs. Courtenay, who was a bad hand 
at seizing the application, ^^and I'll take care 
that the annoyance shall not be repeated. 
Surely those Worcesters — " 

" Good night, Mrs. Courtenay,'* he said, as his 
valet appeared. 

"Good night, Reuben," she replied, rising, 
taking his head between her hands, and im- 
printing a chaste salute upon his forehead, ^^you 
will do everything that is fair and honourable." 

" By everybody," answered Harland, " every- 
body shall have a chance of benefiting by my 
wiU." 

He smiled spasmodically at this as he went 
upstairs — ^he was a man who could smile at his 
own joke still, it was evident. Everybody had 
a chance of benefiting by that last will of his, 
for everybody had a chance of catching the 
smallpox ! 

But Mr. Harland did not smile in his own 
room, where the fire was lighted for him, and 
before which he was carefully wheeled, in 
another large luxurious spring-chair to match 
the one from which Mrs. Courtenay's talk had 
driven him. 
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When he was in his chair and the valet had 
retired and the servants had received instruc- 
tions to say that he was in his bath, — ^if an 
afterthought of Mrs. Courtenay's should suggest 
a second interview, — he brooded again upon 
his money ; how he should foil the harpies that 
would seize upon it, and that betrayed their 
lust for it before his very face ! He would see 
Searle to-morrow and ask his advice — a man he 
had never liked, for he said more unpleasant 
things than Mrs. Courtenay ; a man even whom 
he had tried not to like, despite his strange 
preference for him when he was ill at ease. 
And yet, years ago, he had taken a strong 
fancy for the man, seeing abilities beyond the 
average, and principles that nothing could 
shake, — even though holding to them interfered 
with the profits and commission, and he would 
have made a friend of him, and a partner. But 
when he had begun to show his interest — he 
was a younger man then, and with a heart less 
narrowed — Mr. Searle had suddenly cooled, and 
backed away from him, and such a retrogres- 
sion, though he could never understand it, he 
had never forgiven. 

He was annoyed that Searle did not admire 
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him and his talents, though he professed to 
detest flattery in any shape. In his heart he 
had heen struck with that genius for details 
which Searle had shown so constantly, and he 
found that, after all his dislike, he trusted in 
Searle more than any one else. 

For when he was uncertain — in or out of 
business — ^Lewis Searle was the man to whom 
his thoughts naturally turned. And it was 
he who sat with Mr. Harland a few days 
after Mrs. Courtenay's visit, in Mr. Harland*s 
room upstairs whence all intruders were shut 
out. 

Mr. Searle objected strongly to these demands 
upon his time ; he was punctilious concerning 
business hours, and not prolific of advice at any 
period; but still, despite much inward grumbling, 
he always responded to the master's commands. 
We may even say, for Mr. Searle would never 
have owned it for himself, and really did not 
believe it, that there was an odd kind of liking 
for the eccentric man whom he served. They 
had been together for [many years; he so 
thoroughly understood Mr. Harland, despising 
him at times, then pitying him, but never losing 
his interest, that he never shook him wholly 
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from his thoughts. He thought at times that 
Mr. Harland was insane and needed watching 
lest he should commit some foolish act. But 
then Mr. Harland looked upon Lewis Searle 
as a maniac in disguise, a man who did not 
care to amass wealth, or better his condition 
in life, and who talked as if he was above 
the world in which he moved — ^and that is 
certainly very mad talk at all times and 
seasons. Those who believed in this man, 
besides Mr. Harland, thought that he was a 
monomaniac at all events. But we shall 
obtain a further insight into Lewis Searle's 
views on the great money question before 
our chapter ends. 

" Searle," Mr. Harland began, " I want you 
to tell me what you would do in my place about 
my will?" 

" I thought that you had made one.'* 

" I have made half-a-dozen in my time-— not 
one that satisfies me. I have," he added, in a 
whisper, lest there should be eave&droppers at 
the keyhole, ^*a great deal of money on my 
mind." 

**Ah! that's bad." 

" I did not know until I went roughly into 
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figures last week, how much I really pos- 
sessed" 

" There is an advantage in your great posses- 
sions, Mr. Harland," said his companion, " you 
need not disappoint a single relative or — ^friend." 

The last word came from his lips with diffi- 
culty, as might have been anticipated. 

" Return good for evil, do you mean ?" snarled 
Mr. Harland ; " raise those who have betrayed 
me to opulence, as well as those who have stood 
by me ? Lavish a few thousands a-year, upon 
Damaris Worcester for instance." 

" You might do worse with them — and yet 
Damaris Worcester will probably be much better 
without them," said Searle, thoughtfully; "but, 
do you want my advice ? " 

" I should like to hear what your opinion is 
upon the matter," he replied, evasively. 

" I don't mind giving you that." 

" None of your horrible out-of-the-way ideas, 
Searle, but sober and sensible observations." 

" Oh ! — certainly," replied Searle, folding his 
arms and looking at the fire. " I'll take five 
minutes to consider them." 

Mr. Searle considered the matter for five 
minutes very attentively, and his master, curled 
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in the easy-chair by the fire, watched him with 
keen and glittering eyes. It was a fine thought- 
ful face at which he peered, and Mr. Harland 
wished that he had seen it more often in his 
life, and studied more its owner. It was a 
strange wish to come to him sitting there, but 
he did not resist it. 

When the five minutes were up, Mr. Searle 
said, without looking at his listener, but main- 
taining his steady stare before him — 

" I would not overwhelm my sister and her 
children with prosperity, but I would leave a 
very fair sum in that direction — the principal 
not to be touched by the senior members of the 
family. They are your next of kin, and justice 
demands that you should not leave them in 
indigence to look with covetous eyes at those 
whom you have enriched for a whim." 

" If I don't live out my sister and her hus- 
band, the income of a hundred a^year will 
continue to be paid "them." 

"No more?" 

" No more — ^by — ^" 

" By Plutus," interrupted Searle ; " very well. 
It is no business of mine what becomes of your 
money — thank God, that I have not got it on 
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my mind! Then — I am proceeding with my 
opinion — I should leave a certain amount to 
Mrs. Courtenay by way of respect to my wife's 
sister; and I should remember my servants 
in business or out of it, down to the porter 
who minds the door, by legacies that would 
not make them too purse-proud; and then, 
being alone in the world and with no one loving 
you very much, I would found some institution 
for decayed merchants, or merchants' children, 
and let the world be grateful for a rich man's 
charity." 

" Charity's a fine thing in its way," said Mr. 
Harland, thinking of the Smallpox Hospital 
again, " but it was never in my line, and I 
don't want — I can't expect — ^the world to be 
more grateful to me than those whom I have 
known. I don't like your opinion at all." 

" It struck me that you might object to it." 

'* You have not said a word about yourself. 
What do you expect that I shall leave you?" 

" Your blessing," quietly replied his manager. 

" Now, don't begin that infernal and aggra- 
vating banter. When a man is talking about 
his own death, it strikes me that it is not 
a time for joking." 
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" Joking apart then — ^leave me fifty pounds." 

"I shall leave you what I like," snapped 
Harland, "and I daresay, with all your con- 
tempt for riches, you will not throw it into 
the street." 

"Mr. Harland, I hope that you will not 
make a fool of yourself," said Searle. " Men 
who have passed all their lives for sensible, 
and 'cute men, write themselves down most 
egregious asses in their wills occasionally. Let 
Mr. Harland keep wise to the end of the 
chapter." 

"Trust me for that!" 

" Don't let people say when you are gone, 
and should I survive you, that after all, the 
man Searle got to the weak side of Reuben 
Harland, and tricked him out of a large 
legacy. You would only leave me a legacy 
of shame that I could not bear, for no one 
would believe in me, whatever I did with 
your money.*' 

" I thought that you did not care for 
people's opinions." 

** Perhaps I do for one or two of my 
species — I am not quite certain yet. I begin 
to fancy that I am in a transition state." 
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** Then youmay respect money more some day." 

" No, I shan't," said Searle, " not more. I 
respect it now. I should like to see it in 
good hands — in the hands of those who 
deserve it, and can work good with it, instead 
of evil. But I am an indolent man, with 
no faith in my kind, and I know not where 
the good hands are to scatter a golden har- 
vest on those who deserve it. Your money 
would be a curse to me." 

"My son Matthew liked you. I am not 
going to forget — though I don't like you 
myself out of business — ^any one whom that 
boy liked." 

" Well, there's young Ranwick. Kill him 
with prosperity." 

"He will have half of the business, and 
can make another fortune. Searle," he cried 
despairingly, "why the devil don't you think 
of something for me to do with my money !" 

"I have offered you my opinions. I do 
not very often change my opinions, you are 
aware." 

"Think of a new idea or two, there's a 
good fellow," he implored; "the Worcesters 
are out of the question now, I tell you." 

VOL. II. O 
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"Why set any value upon my advice?" said 
Searle, anxious to be gone. " I advise you to 
take care of those children." 

" Yes, you began that folly, and you ended 
it too. That was as it should be. And 
after all you stopped them wandering about 
the streets." 

"Or your money did. Well, let me go 
now, Mr. Harland, and I will try and give 
you a better answer to your question the 
next time that you put it to me." 

But Mr. Harland never asked him again. 
After Searle was gone, he began drawing up 
a rough draft of his new will, and the next 
day it was completed, signed, sealed, and 
witnessed, and the Smallpox Hospital trustees, 
we believe, will first hear of Mr. Harland's 
good intentions towards them through the 
medium of this book. 

"He's getting queer," said Mr. Searle to 
himself, as he went away that night; "he's 
weaker, and full of more odd fancies. I 
should not be surprised if he astonished us 
yet." 
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CHAPTER II, 

MR. SBARLB IS MYSTERIOUS. 

A FORTNIGHT after Mr. Harland had made 
up his mind what to do with his money, 
Rachel Searle called upon Eunice. This was 
towards the end of March, when there were 
signs of spring coming, and when, as Miss 
Searle phrased it, "the days were drawing 
out beautifully." Rachel was always Jn better 
spirits with herself and the world when the 
days were "drawing out;** she congratulated 
her casual acquaintances on that important 
fact, and called the attention of her brother 
Lewis to it regularly every evening before 
the lamp was put upon the table. The 
" drawing in " days were things to be regretted 
and mourned over, like the drawing in of 
life to those she loved. 

Since Damaris Worcester had gone to the 
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home of her &thers, the Searles had seen 
nothing of Eunice; and Rachel, who had 
heard the story, had become impatient to 
learn how the new estate had affected the 
girl who seemed born for a butterfly existence. 
She would have gone to the schoolhouse 
long since, had not her brother suddenly 
interfered and said, " I hope that you will not 
run over to Greenfield in too great a haste, 
Rachel." 

"Why not?" 

*' I am rather curious to see Eunice walk 
in this direction first," said Mr. Searle, with 
a slight compression of his lips. 

" But, my dear, you are not going to stand 
upon ceremony about that?" 

"Not precisely, Rachel. Still, oblige me 
by giving Miss Eunice time." 

So Eunice Worcester had time given her, 
and never came again to Caterham. 

Weeks later, Miss Searle said, — 

"Now the days have drawn out a bit, I 
shall go and see Eunice." 

She said it with hesitation on this occasion ; 
she had followed him into his greenhouse, and 
he looked over his plants at her very steadily. 
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"Give her another fortnight. I am still 
a little curious." 

The fortnight's grace was allowed, and then 
Rachel Searle, a woman not easily put down, 
announced her intention of proceeding in search 
of the schoolmistress forthwith. 

" Very well," said her brother. 

"Will you come and fetch me home, 
Lewis?'' 

*' Why, you are not going to stay there all 
day, surely?'* 

** No — ^but I think of walking over in the 
cool of the afternoon after the school duties 
are ended." 
. "Then I must fetch you." 

Mr. Searle got out at the station this side of 
Gaterham on that evening, and walked slowly 
and thoughtfully towards the schoolhouse. He 
seemed to be proceeding on an errand against 
his will, for he went on as if reluctantly, and 
we have seen on the face of this man a more 
pleasant expression in our time. We should 
have almost said that he was offended, had we 
not his word that he was above being disturbed 
by the course of sublunary affairs. 

He found Miss Searle and Eunice Ute-a-Ute 
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in the schoolhouse parlour. Eunice, paler than 
her wont, rose to shake hands with him as he 
was announced, and even looked shyly, almost 
nervously, into his face. 

The sharp woman who observed them from 
a distance, said, as they shook hands, — 

"Miss Worcester has been longing -to call upon 
me for these last four weeks, but she has been 
busy helping her family to find a house in this 
locality, and assisting her sister Damaris in odd 
moments to put the new home to rights." 

" I was afraid that there was another reason 
for your staying away," he said, as he released 
her hand. 

** So there was, sir," quickly answered Eunice, 
" I have been explaining to Rachel the facts." 

" Oh 1 they were not worth explaining," inter- 
rupted Rachel. " Any news in town to-night, 
Lewis ? " 

" Yes —there's another man cured with Hol- 
loway's ointment. It is a salve that seems to 
suit everybody." 

" What an extraordinary remark " began 

his sister, when he turned to the little figure 
over which his head was bent somewhat, and 
said, — 
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^' Your sister Damaris told jou what a scamp 
I was — and you believed it ! " 

" No, sir,— I did not." 

" You tried not to believe it, but you let 
the story ring in your ears, and confuse your 
judgment somewhat. I don't blame you — 
the deepest impression is made by the last 
word that you women hear, and the truth 
that might have stood first melts away in the 
mist. But still I fancied that you were some* 
what more strong-minded than the rest of your 
sex, and that " — the corner of his mouth twitch- 
ed with a smile of triumph at this — " you under- 
stood my character." 

^ I knew it was all a mistake, but I shall not 
tell you how I have been fighting your battles." 

" Would you have ever come to relate that 
story of your prowess ? " he asked. 

« No, sir.'' 

" Ah ! — I thought not. You never intended 
to honour us with your company, and had not 
Rachel set forth in search of you, we might 
probably have never met again." 

" Probably not. For Damaris said that there 
was no occasion for you to spy upon us any 
longer, and that the end being gained for 
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which you had striven, it was not likely that we 
should see you any more." 

" And asking you to Caterham was part of 
our plot — she said that ? " 

"Yes, she said that. I thought that there 
would be a luxury in proving my firm sister 
in the wrong for once, and so I waited till you 
both came here to refute her argument," 

" She will say that we came out of curiosity, 
and you will believe that." 

" Lewis — how can you behave so ? " cried 
Rachel, losing her temper at last. " Eunice has 
explained more than ever I would have ex- 
plained to any living man ! There's no occasion 
to make a tiff about this — shake hands again, 
and make it up." 

Eunice crimsoned at this, and Mr. Searle 
laughed good-humouredly* 

" I don't think that we are likely to quarrel, 
or that we have been thinking of quarrelling," 
he said. " I am merely curious, as I am always 
curious, concerning human motives for myste- 
rious actions. Make it up, to be sure, whilst 
Miss Eunice makes me a cup of tea after her 
scolding." 

" Was it a scolding ? I forget." 
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He was in good spirits after this. His sis- 
ter's reproof had evidently done him good, or 
put him on his guard, or told him that he was 
making a fuss about nothing; he became the 
Mr. Searle that both had known in his off-duty 
hours. Eunice had hoped at one time that he 
would have attempted an explanation of the 
mystery which always appeared to set him in 
his worst light before Damaris, but he hazarded 
no solution to the riddle^ and drank tea like a 
washerwoman. He alluded to Damaris again be- 
fore he took his sister home with him, however. 

When they were speaking of indifferent sub- 
jects, and he had raised one or two laughs 
by his remarks concerning them, he said sud- 
denly and without mentioning the name of the 
woman who had intrudecl on his thoughts 
again,— 

"So she thought it very unlikely that you 
would see me any more ? " Eunice looked up 
surprised for a moment, then said — 

"Yes." 

" Ah ! it is astonishing how people are thrown 
out at times in their calculations." 

" Have you ever been thrown out in yours ? " 
was the naive inquiry. 
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** Once or twice," he said, " I calculated on 
your coming to Caterham, and asking me to 
defend myself before your sister/' 

** The lady to wait on the gentleman — " 

** If the gentleman is an injured individual — 
serve him right ! '* he answered lightly. 

He treated everything lightly till he was 
going away ; then, at the open door whereat 
Eunice was standing to bid them good evening, 
he said with the suddenness that had startled 
them before, — 

*' How does she bear this great change iu 
her life?" 

« Well, sir." 

*• You think that she is resigned to it ? " 

" She is very thoughtful at times — but I am 
sure that she is resigned." 

" Will she sit still and call that resignation?'* 

•* She is practising for an appearance in public 
as a concert or opera singer." 

"What!" said Searle, pausing to consider 
that question, with the cigar-case that he had 
drawn from his pocket half-open in his hand. 

Eunice repeated that startling piece of in- 
formation, adding — 

"Do you blame her?" 
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" A woman has a right to earn her own liv- 
ing in that sphere in which she considers herself 
most useful," he answered ; " but still — ^what 
are you waiting for, Rachel ? '* 

"I am waiting for you, — that's all," said his 
sister. 

Adieux were interchanged, and then Eunice 
said, a little nervously, " I wish that I had the 
moral courage to ask a favour of you before 
you go." 

" Have you the moral courage, I wonder, to 
bear a flat refusal to it ? " 

"That is what I mean, — ^perhaps. Still," 
continued Eunice, " if you would for once go — " 

" Pray don't say any more, — or ask me the 
favour the next time that we meet," he said> 
very hurriedly ; " now, Rachel, if you are wait- 
ing for me why will you not make a move ? " 

They departed, and on their homeward route 
Rachel said, — 

" I wonder what favour she wanted to ask of 
you, Levds ? " 

" An absurd one, about going to her sister 
and disabusing the mind of this falling star con^ 
cerning my rascality. As if, my girl, that I had 
not something better to do than clear my repu« 
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tation in the eyes of a jealous and irritable 
woman." 

" But if it would please Eunice ? " 

" If it would please me, 1 might mix myself 
with that odd lot of people again ; but Why 
should I study this nervous, chirping, sensitive, 
warm-hearted, funny little schoolmistress ? " 

" Because I daresay that were the positions 
reversed she would go a long distance out of 
her way to study you." 

Searle looked out of the comer of one eye 
at his sister, but she was gazing straight before 
her across the field, as though she had uttered 
nothing startling or suggestive. 

" Women are fond of going out of their way, 
— ^they are always doing it," he answered. 

His sister considered that she had said quite 
enough for once, and they walked home talking 
the merest commonplaces. She would not 
irritate him by any persistence, and he was the 
better judge of the two as to the advisability of 
studying Eunice Worcester's wishes. 

He said no more concerning this family which 
had intruded so constantly upon his thoughts, — 
one would have thought, from his interest in 
his Times that evening when he was at home 
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again, that he had forgotten all about them. 
But the next afternoon, at so early an hour 
that he must have left his business before his 
time^ he was at the schoolhouse alone, greatly 
to the astonishment of Eunice, who changed 
her colour, like a chameleon, for the first two 
minutes after his advent. 

" Miss Eunice," he said, ** I want you to put 
on yout bonnet and take a walk with me." 

Eunice flushed and stammered, — 

"Where, Mr. Searle?" 

" To your sister's house, or to your father's, 
speaking more correctly. It is in the neighbour- 
hood, I think that I understood yesterday ? " 

" Yes, sir. Why, this — this is the favour that 
I wished to ask you last night." 

" I know it was." 

Mr. Searle and Eunice Worcester walked 
along the country lanes to the new home of Da- 
maris, talking about the sister a little, as though 
Searle was feeling his way to the better opinion 
that Eunice desired Damaris should have of him. 
He spoke of Damaris's new resolve to make use 
of her voice, — ^asked if she practised a great 
deal, whether she had teachers, whether there 
were any hopes held out anywhere of her 
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making a deTmt^ hazarded the remark that he 
thought it was a step that required much serioud 
consideration before one faced the footlights, 
and challenged public opinion. 

^^She passes into a more dangerous world 
than she has existed in hitherto, supposing even 
that she is successful in her profession, — ^aud 
your sister Damaris is not a strong girl/' 

"Not strong!" 

"Not strong-minded I mean," he explained ; 
" easily led away to take the false for true, — 
the true for false." 

" Ah ! I know what you mean now. She 
took you for her enemy," said Eunice, smiling 
up at him. 

'^I daresay that she will look upon me as 
her enemy, all her life," replied Searle. 

"No, I think she wavers, [;and is doubtful. 
She has heard a great deal about you." 

"From whom?" 

" Why — from me, to be sure." 

*' But you don't know a great deal about me 
yourself." 

"Miss Searle has drawn a very flattering 
picture of you more than once." 

^ Miss Searle is one of the poorest judges of 
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human nature whom I have ever met," he said, 
laughing. 

Thus in pleasant gossip together these two 
walked along the green lanes. Eunice never 
forgot that walk, it is part of a dream from which 
she has awakened, but to which she looks back 
still. She thought in her heart as she walked by 
Lewis Searle's side, that her life was brightening 
into romance that night, and far ahead — some- 
where near that crimson cloud-land which they 
saw from the hill-top as they ascended — the 
glory of romance was awaiting her. For he 
bad been a different man, — a better and more 
sociable being, — since he had known her^ Eachel 
Searle had said, and she believed in Rachel 
Searle. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DAMARIS STANDS HER GROUND. 

In the garden of a cottage standing* apart from 
the general body of cottages that constituted 
the village of Andersleigh, as though it was a 
representative of the Worcester pride and held 
as much aloof as possible from its surroundings, 
Damaris watched her sister and Mr. Searle 
descend the hill together. 

She had watched them for the last five 
minutes, doubting almost till the last that it 
could be Eunice in company with a tall " he," 
who stooped to listen to her, as though he were 
a little deaf, — and doubting to the very very 
last that that "he'* should be the man who had 
given her the warrant of dismissal from the 
house in Eaton Square. 

She watched until the colour burnt into her 
fiwje, — she did not know whether she was blush- 
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ing from astonishment, fear, or indignation. 
Astonishment that she had not seen the last of 
him after all ; fear lest he was foredoomed to be 
the shadow on her life, ever presaging evil to 
her; or indignation at his impertinence in walk* 
ing with Eunice along the country road, and 
after all her withering denunciations on his 
conduct, perhaps coming to see her! She 
did not move as they approached ; the first 
instinct to withdraw into the house she checked, 
— ^he should not think that she was afraid to 
meet him, or ashamed of what she had said 
when they were face to face last. Eunice had 
related many strange things about that man 
lately, and she had been terribly perplexed once 
or twice, until she had reconciled her past 
opinions with the belief that Searle's sister was 
as bad as her brother, — that they were both 
spies together, and in Mr. Harland's secret 
service. She had told Eunice this, and prophe- 
sied that the mischief accomplished, no more 
would be seen of the brother and sister ; and 
here, at least, she had been out of her reckoning, 
for there was the brother, black, ugly, and 
sardonic as ever, coming fast upon her. 

Mr. Worcester was gardening ; digging hard 
VOL. II. P 
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at a bed that had lain fallow all the winter, — a 
task that Damaris, who had always influence 
over him, had persuaded him to work at, in lieu 
of strolling in the direction of the public-house 
that evening. Mrs. Worcester's white cap might 
be seen at the closed window, framing a grave 
and sallow countenance that seemed turning up 
its nose at the setting* sun as an affair much too 
bright and showy. 

" Good evening. Miss Worcester," said Searle, 
elevating his hat as he approached her ; " your 
sister has been good enough to act as pilot 
towards your country home." 

** So I perceive," said Damaris in reply, 

" You must excuse my intrusion here, but I 
am a curious man, you know." 

^' Very curious." 

" And I wished to make sure that you were 
none the worse for your great change in life, 
but in fact all the better." 

" I am not all the better," answered Damaris, 
— "that is, I am just the same, watchful of 
myself and my interests, and on guard — very 
much on guard — against strangers and in* 
formers." 

" Damaris ! " exclaimed Eunice, as her sister 
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turned away towards the garden, but Searle 
laughed at her impetuosity. 

" She has her distorting glasses on still — we 
shall induce her to drop them presently." 

He opened the garden gate with great cool- 
ness, allowed Eunice to precede him, and then 
followed her, closing the gate behind him — "just 
as if he was going to stop for a week," thought 
Mrs. Worcester, who was staring with very 
round and distended eyes at lym over her par- 
lour blind, and striving in vain to recollect 
where she had seen him before. 

Damaris went to the extremity of the 
garden away from them, thinking of the 
scolding that she would give Eunice after 
the interloper had gone ; the interloper mean- 
while walked up to Mr. Worcester, offered 
his hand, and informed him that it was a very 
fine evening. 

Mr. Worcester straightened his back, and 
took the outstretched hand in his somewhat 
sheepishly. 

**You have the advantage of me, sir," he 
said. 

" My name is Searle. We had the pleasure 
of meeting many years ago at Stackford." 

p2 
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" God bless me ! is it you ? " ejaculated the 
amazed gardener. "Why, you — youVe the 
man that — ^here, Damaris — it's — it's the ma- 
nager ! " 

** The mismanager your daughter would call 
me; but we are about to make an effort — ^a 
very strong effort — to induce her to reconsider 
her verdict. You are not going to plant out 
yet, surely ? " 

" No— certainly — ^yes — really I don't know." 

" I can spare you a few hardy geraniums in 
a few weeks," said Searle. "Ill send them 
over." 

" Thank you," said Mr. Worcester, perspiring 
under the difficulties* of his position ; " you're 
— you're exceedingly good. Did you say your 
name was Searle ? " 

" That is my name." 

"Dear, dear, dear — I'm very sorry to see 
you. Will you step across to the * Wheat- 
sheaf ' and take a glass of anything? " 

" Not at present, thank you." 

" Will you step into the house ? Eunice, the 
gentleman would, I daresay, like to sit down 
for a little while before he goes back, and see 
the good lady, and so on. Is there," he asked 
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suddenly, and with eager eyes, "any news? 
Has he — Harland I mean — sent any message ? " 

" Not any." 

** I don't know but that I am glad of it," he 
said, gravely. '^ She has made the place very 
different already, although she is not fit for it, 
and should rise above it. But will you step in, 
and tell us what you have come for ? Not to 
do us any more harm ! " 

" No— not to do you any more harm," he 
echoed ; then he said to Eunice, *' You may as 
well prepare your mother for my presence here. 
I seem to have bewildered every one a great 
deal, — and Mrs. Worcester might prefer to get 
over her amazement alone. Meanwhile, I 
will speak to your sister again." 

"You will not mind her hasty words, or 
think anything of them. I am sure that she is 
in doubt now whether you are her enemy.'* 

" I will not mind her vituperations. Upon 
my honour, I am pretty well used to them by 
this time." 

He seemed in excellent spirits, and not at 
all dismayed by his reception. He left the 
father and younger daughter together, and went 
in search of Damaris, who was pacing up and 
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down the path at the end of the garden, which 
a quickset hedge divided from meadow-land 
beyond. 

Damans saw him coming, and -bit hard at her 
lips with her pearly teeth, and frowned. 

"What a beautiful tigress she is!" be 
muttered to himself, as he noted the expression 
on her face, "and what a demon she must 
think me to look like that." 

He walked after Damaris, and she hastened 
to get round the path and into the house before 
he could overtake her. But that ruse was too 
poor for a man who had travelled and was full 
of expedients, and he coolly stepped over a box 
border into a mass of currant-bushes, and 
forced his way recklessly through them towards 
her. 

" I would prefer your not going in for a few 
moments, Miss Worcester," he said; "I wish 
to allude to your uncle — and to you." 

"What have you to tell me about my 
uncle ? " she said, ignoring the latter portion of 
his speech. " If you will thrust yourself upon 
my company, pray be brief, sir." 

" You are surprised at my appearance here?" 

" I am." 
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" Disgusted, perhaps, that I have not shrivel- 
led away before all those withering invectives 
which you piled upon me the last time we 
met," he said, ."and which you thought — let 
me do you that justice — that I deserved." 

**Yes.'' 

" I have come to reiterate my last statement 
that I am not a spy, Miss Worcester. That is 
an ugly name, which I, who care not for 
names, or nicknames, generally, must even 
protest against." 

" My uncle, sir ; I do not wish to hear about 
yourself." 

" Your uncle is still unforgiving, but time 
will bring more generous thoughts to him, if 
time be spared him. I think that you should 
wait patiently, and make an eflfort presently to 
see him." 

Damaris looked hard into the face of the 
speaker, whose dark eyes looked as steadily 
into hers. 

"Sir," she said at last, petulantly, "I will 
not try to understand the motive for this last 
advice. It is beyond me." 

"Your uncle mistrusted you at the very 
time that you were the most faithful in your 
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duty towards him, I beard you say the last time 
we met," said Mr. Searle, *'and that distrust 
was engendered through my exertions to place 
you always in the most sinister light. Take 
your revenge, Miss Worcester, and let him 
know that I am advising you to-night to see 
him presently. I am of use to him in business, 
but I think that in his present frame of mind 
he will dismiss me as unceremoniously and 
harshly as he did his niece." 

Damaris wrung her hands together, and 
looked at him again. 

" I do not crave for revenge, like the heroine 
of a sensation novel, sir." 

" Still, like the heroine, you believe in your 
wrongs." 

*'I scarcely know that I do," she said, 
quickly; "and yet — yes — I was treated un- 
justly on that night." 

"Through me?" 

" I thought so then. I can't take your word, 
Mr. Searle, that you were not the agent to 
my downfall." 

" Will you take your sister's ? she is a truth- 
ful girl." 

"She is under a spell. Why do you wish 
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me to think better of you — what does it 
matter ? The story has ended in mystery, you 
cannot raise the curtain from it, and you may 
as well leave me with my own interpretation 
of it." 

** Leaving me the villain of it, too. V faith, 
that is rather a cool request/' he said in reply ; 
*^but we shall have many opportunities of 
discussing this question — of attack and de- 
fence." 

" You will come here again, then ? " 

" To be sure I shall," he p.nswered ; " I shall 
come until you have confessed that I am an 
innocent man." 

"Oh! then,'* with cutting irony that even 
sent a thrill through him, " I will own that you 
are an innocent man at once." 

" Very good," he said, after a moment's con- 
sideration ; " that relieves me and you from a 
misapprehension, and I accept your apology, 
Miss Worcester." 

" Apology ! " cried Damaris — " how dare you 
say that I have made you an apology ? " 

" I understand that you withdraw all former 
aspersions against my good name ? " said Searle- 

" I do not." 
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"Then I shall come next week, and take 
tea with you and your mamma," said Searle; 
" meanwhile, the second part of the discourse — 
yourself?" 

" I would advise you to address that to my 
friend who is looking over the hedge at you." 

Mr. Searle turned at this, and beheld peering 
over the boundary hedge the head of an enor^ 
mous white-faced cow, that appeared interested 
in the dialogue. When he looked round again, 
Damaris was hurrying towards the house. 

" So opens the . first parallel/' said Searle, 
very thoughtfully as he followed her and 
went at once into the parlour where she was 
sitting apart from father, mother, and sister, 
beating a nervous tattoo with her long white 
fingers on the lid of a work-box handy 
to her touch. Mrs. Worcester glanced ner- 
vously towards him as he entered, and even 
expressed a certain amount of vindictive- 
ness in her glance, for she was a woman 
not slow to believe the worst of any one, 
and Damaris's story had appeared very like 
the truth. 

"To think that we should see you again, 
sir," she said as he bowed to her, "and that 
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you haven't brought us any news, good or 
bad, of that unnatural brother of mine ! " 

"I can take him good news though — ^good 
news of your reconcilement to the change," 
replied Searle, "and then good news may 
be evolved from it in its turn." 

** Oh ! yes, plenty of good news," said Mrs. 
Worcester; and with an irony of a coarser 
texture than her daughter's — "We've gone 
into the country to live, because it's cheaper, 
and Damaris hates back streets — we don't 
know whether starvation is not coming to us : 
and I've got the face-ache." 

" I do not see * that you are any nearer 
starvation than you were." 

"Damaris wishes to give up the hundred 
pound annuity," said Mr. Worcester, "before 
Mr. Harland snatches it away from us. 
She's a proud spirit, and wants to take the 
initiative." 

"Mr. Harland has no intention of with- 
drawing that hundred pounds per annum," 
said Searle, "that stands to the account of 
you and your wife for life." 

" And there'll be time enough to give that 
up," said Mrs. Worcester, sullenly, " when 
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there's something before us except this beggarly 
den. Pride is a very good thing in its way, 
and I should not be the last to slap the 
money in his face, if I had money of my 
own to back me. But I don't want to ride 
contrary to my common sense, and be talked 
into foolish ideas by a daughter who never 
knew what was best for herself/' 

She looked disparagingly in the direction 
of Damaris, who said in a calmer tone than 
her restless fingers seemed to indicate^ — 

" Patience, mother. Let us wait and see 
the result of the grand scheme. If it fail, 
why there are three of the Elvani family left. 
I know something more of music now, and 
we might find happiness — we should be sure 
of distraction — ^in the old life." 

The mother shuddered and clasped her 
hands together. 

" What a thought !" 

" No, it is an offer," said Damaris, sternly, 
** if I fail before the public, I shall not flinch 
at a lower public in the streets." 

" Ah ! it isn't sensible talk, — this gentle- 
man here knows it is not — I can see that in 
his face. And what you want here, sir," added 
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Mrs. Worcester, turning to her visitor and 
fixing him with her cold grey eyes, "you 
have not told us yet. I thought that it 
was a lucky time for me when I saw you 
first; for I took to your dark face, and saw 
hope for these two girls in it; but I don't 
know that we're any better off for ever 
knowing you. Here's Damaris on our hands 
again, with notions very different to ours» 
and with flighty ideas that no one ever heard 
out of Bedlam or St. Luke's." 

"And Eunice here too, mother," said the 
younger sister, "sheltered from the storms 
that always would meet tis halfway between 
the towns and drench us." 

The mother's face softened. 

" Ah ! there's something to be said for 
that, perhaps," she conceded. " I'm not ungrate- 
ful — I'm not without my faults, I daresay, 
here and there — but ingratitude is not one 
of them." 

"Perhaps you would not object now, sir," 
said Mr. Worcester hesitating, "to let us 
know the motive of your visit to us? We 
are naturally a little curious, and as you 
seem to embarrass most of us by staying 
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it might not be considered rude of us to 
suggest the expediency of — of — cutting it 
short." 

Even the weak and irresolute man, who 
was nominally head of the family, had found 
courage to fling his shaft at Lewis Searle. 
But the intruder held his ground, and was 
not to be hurried away from the scene that 
he had ventured there to study. 

"Setting a natural curiosity aside, I have 
come to ask Miss Worcester to think again 
before she adopts the profession of a vocalist. 
I will acknowledge — for I have had the 
pleasure of hearing her once — that hers is 
a voice far above the average, but there are 
difficulties in the \^ay of success in this pro- 
fession, that I do not think she has seriously 
considered." 

** I have considered them. I am not afraid 
of them," answered Damaris, almost against 
her will. 

"There are temptations which require a 
strong mind to resist — much professional 
jealousy to encounter, and much slander to 
live down by patience and an exemplary life ; 
for the world is not charitable in its construe- 
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tion of the motives of professionals. And Miss 
Worcester is irritable, impatient of control, 
quick to resent affronts to her dignity — even 
though they may not be intended for her 
occasionally,'* he added. 

"There's something to be said for that — 
she does fly off at times when people are 
advising her 1 " said the mother. 

" You advise me what not to do," said 
Damaris; "tell me what I ought to do, to 
support these two." 

"You are young, well educated, and quick 
— exceedingly quick," he said drily. " I would 
take my sister's life for my example." 

" Sit down to the routine of a school and 
let it kill me ! There, there, I will not listen 
to more of this. Let me ask you not to say 
any more, Mr. Searle. You will acknowledge 
that considering our last meeting in Eaton 
Square, I have borne with you patiently." 

" But you think me your enemy.*' 

"I think — " she paused, then added, "that 
you are in Mr. Harland's service." 

"And that Mr. Harland prompts this last 
visit of mine ? " 

" Possibly he has heard of my intention — an 
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intention that I had long ago, when I was 
with him, and doubted the lasting nature of his 
liking for me." 

*' Yes ; those doubts rendered you miserable,* 
said Searle ; " but still do not add a fresh doubt 
of my motives, if you please. I am becoming 
quite sensitive on that subject." 

" I daresay Mr. Harland would not like the 
name of Worcester figuring on a concert or 
play-bill, as it figured once before," the father 
said with a sigh, " and the story coming out by 
degrees — ^as these things always come out — that 
the prima donna is the niece of the rich Mr* 
Harland. You will not disgrace his name, 
Damaris," he added, turning to his daughter. 
" You'll be, I hope, an ornament to the pro- 
fession, but he will not like it for all that." 

" You are right," said Searle, " the story will 
escape in due course — the whole story from the 
days before Westbourne-on-Sea, when there 
was a taste for music running in the family. 
You injure Eunice, perhaps, in the eyes of a 
narrow-minded society.'* 

** Sir," cried Damaris, ** I have made up my 
mind, and you are the last person in the world 
whose arguments are likely to change me." 
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' " Yes — at present," said Mr. Searle, rising, 
"whilst you cling to your false impressions, 
Miss Worcester." 

" If you really think that Mr. Harland would 
take very great offence at that step," — began 
Mr. Worcester. 

" Father," cried Damaris, " Mr. Harland has 
done with us ! " 

" And as I believe that Mr. Harland, in his 
present frame of mind, will not care what pur- 
suits you follow, this is raising a question that 
will only prolong my stay here to discuss," said 
Searle ; " with your permission I will wish you 
all good evening, if Miss Eunice is ready to 
accompany me." 

Eunice started when he addressed her. 

" I think of staying here to-night, thank you, 
and walking back to the school in the early 
morning," she said. 

** Quite right. The night is dark, and I am 
a wolf not to be trusted with young lambs." 

" Oh! sir, you do not think that /have any fear 
of you," was Eunice's impulsive reply. " I am 
going to stay and fight your battles here — telling 
them all," she added fearlessly, " how they have 
mistaken you — how ungrateful they are ! " 

VOL. II. Q 
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"Thank you," answered Searle, in a deep 
voice ; ** but you will find the task arduous, as 
well as unnecessary. Unnecessary, because in 
this house I would fight my own battles." 

He bestowed a general farewell upon the 
company assembled in the cottage parlour, and 
then walked into the lane and set forth home- 
wards at a smart pace, forgetting for once iu 
his life to light his cigar by the way. 

** This will be a tough fight," he muttered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A SISTERS CONFESSION. 



The remainder of the evening might not have 
passed very pleasantly, after Mr. Searle had 
left behind him so many atoms of discord, 
had not Damaris seized her father's arm and 
put his hat upon his head. 

** We must not be disappointed in our walk 
to-night, because Mr. Searle has been to see 
us, father/' she said, in a brighter and more 
cheerful tone. 

" My dear, it is very dark." 

" No, it is moonlight ; and a long walk 
makes you sleep, you know." 

"I daresay the day's gardening will do 
that." 

" Ah } that is mere speculation ; and we 
know the efficiency of a country stroll. Where 
is your pipe ? '^ 

q2 
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Damaris was determined to take her father 
for a walk, and out they went into the moonlit 
road accordingly. Damaris had adopted this 
plan with tolerable success, since she had taken 
her place in the new home. She was still the 
father's favourite, and had influence over him ; 
she knew that if he were left to himself he 
would steal away to the beer-shop, and come 
back suffering from his old complaint. She had 
changed his life somewhat, and given a new 
turn to his ideas, and it was possible that this 
had rendered her new position bearable. 

Mr. Worcester was astonished to think how 
little he had drunk since Damaris had come to 
live with them : he could not understand it ; 
he was conscious that he felt the better for it ; 
and though there were times when he would 
have preferred being left to his own resources, 
still it pleased his daughter to be his com- 
panion, he thought, and he had never been the 
man to let his own selfishness stand in the way 
of other people's. She took up a great deal of 
his time, but he was the happier man for her 
company, and perhaps he had had almost too 
much of Mrs. Worcester's. 

Thej went away together then, but it was 
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doubtful if Damans bad not bad also a wisb to 
put an end to tbe discussion tbat sbe knew would 
follow Mr. Searle's departure. She was striving 
for peace at borne, not enmity; sbe bad set 
berself tbat task by way of atonement for ber 
long neglect, — for tbat past decision wbicb bad 
set ber away from tbem witb so poor and profit- 
less a result. 

Mrs. Worcester's comments — ^and probably 
tbey were Mrs. Worcester's comments wbicb Da- 
mans bad feared most — were for tbe ear of Eu- 
nice, tben, wbo was of a more patient disposition, 
and was quick to place tbings in a fairer ligbt. 
Besides, sbe was Mrs. Worcester's favourite, 
and generally induced tbe motber to succumb 
to ber arguments after a time. 

It was a longer time tban usual, tbat nigbt, 
for Mrs. Worcester was full of complaints. 
Mrs. Worcester, a hardworking woman, an 
economic woman, wbo mourned over a six- 
pence spent in waste, a woman of extraordinary 
energy, tbat poverty bad helped to stimulate, a 
woman whom a drunken husband bad jiot ren- 
dered effete, however intensely he might have 
soured a temper tbat bad been never of tbe 
best, talked tbat nigbt of the horrors in store for 
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the family, and of the misery which Mr. Har-» 
land might prepare for them after Mr. Searle 
had sent in his report of Damaris's intention 
to provide for the family by her vocal abilities. 
She had thought it a good intention until that 
evening, but she now suddenly burst forth 
with Mr, Searle's observations as though they 
were part of her own stock of original reflec- 
tions. 

"I daresay that we shall all come to the 
workhouse,*' she said^ wiping her eyes with a 
comer of her apron, " it looks very natural — 
Worcester and I in separate wards, trying to 
swallow the thickest and the nastiest of gruel 
out of dirty wooden bowls ; we who have been 
together so long, too ! " 

" I cannot see why Mr. Searle's visit should 
have put the union in your head, mother,'* 
said Eunice. 

" He has unsettled me, and filled my head 
with all kinds of things," moaned Mrs. Wor- 
cester. 

" He has assured you that Mr. Harland will 
not withdraw the annuity." 

** Ah ! and I could not keep my tongue still, 
but must give him another handle for youif 
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uncle to turn against us. Not that it matters, 
if Damaris is obstinate, and gets a good en- 
gagement. For we're to thank your uncle then 
for all past kindness, and say we're independent 
of him. As if people had a right to fling 
away a hundred pounds a-year. Damaris should 
have known better than to come flying home for 
good when, if she had done what was right, she 
might have been rolling in wealth some day." 

" Never mind, she is at home now, mother, 
and you will be the happier for it — ^you and 
father. Why, you are the happier already. 
Nearly eight years ago, come the summer time, 
since we said * Good-by,' and you thought that 
you might never see us again ; and here, united 
once more, the four of us, and no longer the 
vagrants that we were ! I think people, who 
fret about change of fortune, should look back 
to the worst part — the darkest part of their 
past — ^before complaining of the evils of the 
present time. I think of what I might have 
been, if Mr. Searle and uncle Harland had not 
met us ; and I say * Thank God,' with all my 
heart!" 

** I will say ' Thank God,* too, Eunice, — 
perhaps we ought! " 
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Damaris and her father, on their return, found 
the mother and Eunice chatting together, laugh* 
ing together even, at some past reminiscence. 
The old subject was not revived, and the four 
spent the rest of the evening in a pleasant 
manner, winding up wit}i a game at whist, 
wherein Mrs. Worcester and her husband carried 
off all the honours of the contest, against less 
calculating daughters. 

" Upon my word, I have very much enjoyed 
myself,** said Mr. Worcester ; " what a pity it 
is that Eunice is not always with us, and we 
can't have such evenings as these more often ! " 

" I don't think that we can afford to keep 
another one just yet,'* said Mrs. Worcester, in- 
clined to dart back to the lachrymose vein again. 

Eunice turned the subject of discourse at 
once, and, supper over, and good nights inter- 
changed, the daughters repaired to one room, 
and the parents to another. 

Damaris flung back the window of her room, 
and let in the cool air. 

" You are not afraid of catching cold, Eu- 
nice ? " she asked. ** March is going out like a 
lamb." 

•* No ; I am not afraid." 
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" Of an evening here, when those good but 
tiresome souls downstairs have gone to bed," 
said Damaris, ** I sit here and build a fortune 
for them and me. Over the quiet landscape 
I &nc7 that I can see it with the night, and that 
when the daylight comes one day, the good for- 
tune will come with it." 

« I hope that it will." 

** I have had the moonlight to help me in 
my dreaming, lately," said Damans, " the habit 
has become so confirmed in me, Eunice, that I 
will ask you to let me dream on here for awhile, 
like a romantic school-girl of her first lover; only 
I will dream of living, instead of loving, girl." 

She took her place at the window, and 
leaned her arm upon the sill. How beautiful 
she looked in the moonlight, thought her 
younger sister, with that past obdurate ex- 
pression vanished from the brow, and the 
eyes clear, steady, and bright in the moonlight, 
bright as with the hopes that were coming. 
Ambitious stilly but full of an ambition that was 
more worthy than the riches of the uncle, — ^ 
seeing afar off her own triumphs, and a rise to a 
high position, where her own exertions should 
also place those who bore her name. Think- 
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ing, perhaps of other things foreign to this 
scheme, which had even been at her heart 
when she was studying at Milan, with Mrs. 
Courtenay for a chaperone, — thinking of Mat- 
thew Banwick at last, and his proposal to her« 
a thought that curled her lip contemptuously, 
for he had professed great interest in her, and 
she had not seen or heard of him since. He 
was no more true than the rest of them ; he 
only professed a little more, she thought, and 
though she could never have loved him, still, 
in his place, she did not believe that her 
interest would have died out so speedily. 

She closed the window as suddenly as she 
had opened it, but did not draw the curtains 
and shut out the moonlight. 

"Now, Eunice," she said, "the old, dis- 
agreeable, objectionable topic for once and 
aye. This Mr. Searle?" 

** Had we not better speak of him so9ie 
other time ? Have we not," she said, with an 
affected lightness of demeanour, " had enough 
of Mr. Searle for one day ? " 

"No; not quite enough," Damaris said. 
" Unblinded by anger, or excitement, or grief, 
I have seen him again ; I have done my best, 
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as you wished, to form a just opinion of 
him." 

" Well ? " asked Eunice, somewhat nervously. 

" And I do not like him — I can't like him," 
said Damans. '* I still see, in every action, a 
portion of the scheme which has its rise in his 
anxiety to please my uncle/' 

" Oh, how hard you are to see the truth ! " 

" He cannot have another interest in seeking 
us out, unless it is to exult in my downfall, 
and I will not attribute to him a motive so 
worthless as that. So Eunice, dear, you rrvast 
beware of him ! " 

" How unjust you are ! " continued Eunice, 
with manifest excitement; " and I built so many 
hopes on this meeting with you. What has he 
said, against which you have taken new offence 
to-night?" 

" He has said everything that is disagreeable. 
He appears to me to take a morbid pleasure 
in saying harsh things." 

" That is his candour." 

" Why should you have built any hopes upon 
my meeting with him, Eunice ? " 

"You suspected him of having acted so 
treacherously to you — ^you looked upon him. 
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you spoke of him, as so deep a villain, that it 
was cruel and unfair not to allow him to defend 
himself." 

" He has scarcely attempted to defend him- 
self. In some way or other he endeavoured to 
make out that I had offered an apology to him, 
which I had not, of course." 

" You were in the wrong." 

"Ah! time will prove that, Eunice. My 
impressions are generally correct, and you 
must not pin your faith on so poor a hero 
as he is, I say again, you must beware of 
him — for he is crafty and insidious, and his 
affected candour is a mask that hides a danger 
to all who trust in him. When I confess that 
he almost shook my convictions to-day — you 
may guess how dangerous he is." 

" Why should he seek you out ? " 

" Uncle has heard of my intention, and thinks 
his pride may once again be shocked. He 
wishes to know what is the worst that he is 
likely to expect from me ? *' 

"No." 

" Or you, fiill of a silly idea about a worthless 
reconciliation, — bewitched by him and his sister 
— ^brought that man here to-night." 
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" There, that shows how wrong you can be. 
I was not aware of his intention until he called 
for me to-night." 

" I say again beware of him." 

"And I say," said Eunice, warmly, "that he 
was not treated well to-night; that only he 
could have borne so long and patiently the 
studied insults that were heaped upon him, 
Ah ! you do not know him — you will never 
know one-half his nobleness, his disregard of 
self — the good actions that he conceals — scru- 
pulously conceals — by his abrupt demeanour. 
You would be convinced, Damaris, if you could 
hear his sister tell his story and describe his 
character as only she knows it, and has known 
it from a child. His has been a life of disap- 
pointment, which he has borne up against with 
a courage that would have sunk most men. 
It aged him, perhaps, — it led him to distrust 
in friendship and man s honour and disinterest- 
edness, but it did not make a cynic of him ! " 

Daimaris had stood in the centre of the room 
watching her sister attentively during this en- 
ergetic defence. She had not seen her betray so 
much excitement since her girlhood, for Eunice 
had grown quiet and prim somewhat, after the 
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fashion of teachers. The truth stole to Damaris 
suddenly — the secret was revealed to her, and 
the discovery filled her in the first few moments 
with a dread against which she could not hold 
her ground. 

"Eunice," she cried, springing towards her, 
and putting both hands on her shoulders, " don't 
tell me that you love him ! " 

" Love him — oh I no, no, no — " cried the 
startled girl; "for heaven's sake don't think 
that of me yet." 

" Yes — you love him — I am sure of it ! If 
you have not had the courage to confess it to 
your own heart, your eyes, your looks, your 
excited words confess it for you." 

**I — I — don't know — don't think — ^" stam- 
mered Eunice, " oh ! I have no right to think 
of him as a lover of mine. He has never 
addressed a word to me of affection — ^it is not 
likely.'* 

"Still you love him, and if he love you, 
Eunice — if there is really love in his heart 
towards you, — why, I see the mystery which 
he has been to me, and the motives which my 
jealous fancy has misunderstood. If he should 
love you, this hard, impenetrable being— oh! 
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and why should he not ? you that are all that is 
true and amiable and good, and so fitted to 
make a man's life bright." 

" You must not breathe a syllable of this, 
Damaris," urged Eunice. " I have no right to 
believe in any love of his for me — looking at it 
seriously it seems impossible ; but I think," she 
said, with a demureness that provoked a smile 
to her sister's face, " that I should say Yes, and 
Uam to love him very much, if he were to ask 
me to be his little wife. For I think that I 
could alter the desolateness of his life." 

"You would like to try, at least," said 
Damaris, laughing ; " and God speed the trial, 
if I am mistaken in him. I think that I must 
be now," she added, thoughtfully, " for his love 
for you would account for everything, his long 
interest in all of us, his careful watch, his 
anxiety, — shall I even say, his impudence, 
Eunice ? " 

" No, don't say that." 

Damaris clasped her in her arms, and lavished 
all a sister's fondness on her. 

"God bless you — ^I think that you will be 
the happy one," she said ; " and that is fair, for 
you deserve it more than I, who schemed for 
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happiness in other men s goods and came so 
heavily to earth. There, my dear, dear girl, I 
will think of Lewis Searle as a hero after this, 
and make all the reparation in my power to 
him. What a brute he must have thought 
me — how hard, impenetrable, and sphinxy ! How 
old is he?" 

"Slx-and-thirty." 

"Ah! I thought you knew, darling," said 
Damaris ; " six-and-thirty — ^why, he is a middlo 
aged man ! " 

" I don't consider that a man is middle-aged 
till he is forty," said Eunice. 

" Of course, you do not," replied Damaris ; 
** and some men appear always young, or else 
they make up better than we do. Thirty-six is 
not an unbecoming age for nineteen to wed, we 
will say — ^thirty-six has got over youth's frivolity 
and youth's temptations then or never, and is 
not likely to fall in love with any one else — ^or 
to have much chance, perhaps." 

„Ah! Damaris, you will satirize my weak 
fancy— for it is but a fancy after all, and I have 
no claim on Lewis Searle. I have scarcely a 
kind word to look back upon." 

"He courts like a bear, too,— there," said 
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Damaris, "don't start away from my arms 
thus indignantly — ^I am only in a teasing mood 
to-night, for I feel so much more happy. 
Happy to think that I have one enemy the less, 
and that you will not degenerate into a cross 
old maid with black mittens and a front, but fly 
away like a dove from Greenfield-school to a 
dovecot of your own, one day, — where there 
will be always a shelter for me, should I find 
the world too hard upon me. I am so very 
glad that this Lewis Searle is no longer my 
hSte noire that I should like to burst into song 
to-night, and astonish the village." 

" What a variable girl you are ! " murmured 
Eunice, " with so little to feel happy about, 
after all. What can you think of me — ^what 
must I think of myself after this, but that I 
am a foolish visionary, paving the way, by such 
thoughts as we have fostered to-night, to my 
own discomfiture?" 

"With or without Lewis Searle, my dear, 
you will never be a miserable woman. If he 
know not where his true happiness lies, and 
turns away, so much the worse for him, rather 
than for you. But I see the end of your 
journey, and there is sunshine on it." 

VOL. IL R 
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"You must not make me believe that too 
readily,'* whispered Eunice, as she buried her 
head upon her sister's bosom and shed a few 
incomprehensible tears there. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MAT HAS A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Meanwhile the news of the disgrace of 
Damaris had long since reached the ears of 
Matthew Banwick, junior. It had fallen like 
a thunderclap upon him, and thoroughly un- 
settled him. Though he had already felt that 
the passion of his youth was cast aside, and 
that Damaris could never become his wife, 
and though that consciousness had taken much 
lightness from his heart, still the knowledge of 
her sudden dismissal from uncle Harland's house 
filled him with a deeper gloom. There was a 
mystery about her disappearance that he had 
not fathomed yet, and not all his business 
energy, his study of the world and the world's 
profits, could distract his thoughts from the 
fallen idol of his worship. 

He was young enough and pure-hearted 

r2 
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enough to have loved her very deeply, to have 
seen, despite his great ambition, no happiness 
without her, and he was heroic enough to have 
sympathized with her rather than her uncle, 
and to have offered, even at the risk of Mr. 
Harland's displeasure, to take her for his wife, 
and begin, if it were necessary, the world 
anew vnth her. Young Matthew Ranwick 
felt that his greatest happiness lay in her 
direction yet, and he went in search of her, 
finding out her father's address by some means, 
and then discovering that he had begun his 
quest too late, and that the family had dis- 
appeared. 

Grandfather Ranwick was alarmed at this 
determination in his boy. He saw the result 
of his scheming all foiled, and the boy cast back 
from Mr. Harland's favour as surely as the niece. 
He had not taken romance into consideration, 
or believed that his grandson was prepared to 
sacrifice his position for Damaris. 

" I shall have helped him to his own ruin,*' 
groaned old Ranwick, " if he finds her out, and 
she jumps at him now — ^which she will do out 
of gratitood ! " 

He attempted the diflSicult part of reasoning 
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with Matthew, who had not disguised his inten- 
tions from the old man. 

"You'd better wait a biti" insinuated the 
grandfather, blinking under his eyebrows at 
Matthew. "It's no good doing anything in a 
hurry — ^it can't answer." 

" I must find Damaris." 

" What's the good, just yet ? " 

** Ah ! not much good, perhaps. She is not 
the girl to change her mind because her fortune 
is changed. She is too proud and noble for 
that ; but still she must not think that I have 
fallen away from her with the rest — that I am 
not sorry for what has happened — that I am not 
at her service, her truest and best friend, at the 
time when she may need one most." 

" Yes ; but it's no good jumping at this in a 
hurry," said Ran wick, senior; "you can't do 
any good to her, and you mustn't offend the 
guv'ner yet awhile. WaSt till he's made you a 
pardner — which won't be long fust — till you're 
just a bit safe in your seat and not likely to slip 
off by wriggling a little." 

"I can't temporize in a case like this. I 
risk all for Damaris — ^I would beggar myself to- 
morrow to marry her," he cried passionately, 
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" rather than be rich in Mn Harland's service 
without her." 

" She was not what I call a perfect character 
— she was not on the square with the old man." 

"I do not know the facts of the case — I 
must learn them — she must have been in the 
right." 

" What does Mr. Harland say ? " 

" Very little. • Matthew/ he said to me one 
morning, *my niece has deceived me, and I 
have sent her away. Don't ask me any more 
questions, but think yourself a lucky man that 
she did not accept you for a husband.' " 

" Then you may depend upon it — ^* 

" Silence ! " shouted his grandson ; " I will 
not hear a word against her. I will find her 
out, and hear the story from her own lips. Her 
sister lives in the country near Caterham; I 
have heard Damaris say so ; she can tell me 
what has become of her." 

But it was fated that Matthew Banwick 
should not go in search of Damaris, and her 
gratitude for his undying interest in her was not 
to be evolved in consequence, — a gratitude that 
might have ripened into love for him, and ended 
the story as he had wished. 
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He was despatched early the following morn- 
ing on a special mission to Marseilles, there to 
meet a French ship from the Brazils, and tele- 
graph the result of its news to Mr. Harland — a 
flying journey that gave him considerable time 
to think of Damaris Worcester and reason with 
himself and the generous motives which might 
bring about his ruin. 

He was truly in love with Damaris Worces- 
ter ; he believed in no happiness without her ; 
but, after all, there was a worldliness in his 
character which detracted from the truly heroic, 
and rendered him more natural company. He 
had told his grandfather in the first shock of his 
surprise, that he could not temporize in a case 
like this ; but he temporized with himself as he 
grew more accustomed to the new position. 
The thought struck him that he might offend 
Mr. Harland without securing Damaris. That 
Damaris would say " No," to his love-suit 
again, and that Mr* Harland's spies — they were 
about somewhere — would inform the rich man 
of his intentions, and thus cut him adrift from 
his chances. 

After all there were actions that were over- 
generous and Quixotic ; he might gain his ends 
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without rashly tempting his fate. He was 
Mr. Harland's favourite — ^as he justly deserved, 
he thought; but favourites were discarded 
every day by fickle patrous, and he might be no 
exception to the rule. He knew that there were 
some things which Mr. Harland would never 
forgive, and that an offence against his pride 
was one. 

He would temporize in this way ; it was but 
common prudence, and he had learned prudence 
in his new career. He would show his love 
for Damaris without outraging the sensibilities 
of the master. Mr. Harland would think him 
none the less genuine for his assertion that he 
loved Damaris still, and that he was prepared to 
marry her — prepared to seek her out, and see 
if there were not extenuating circumstances 
which might plead in her favour with her uncle. 
At all events, he would request Mr. Harland's 
permission to see Damaris — if it were refused, 
there would be time enough to consider the 
next step. In all probability Mr. Harland 
would tell him that he was his own master 
and free to act for himself, and he should 
then have done nothing without his master's 
knowledge. 
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He was back again in London before the 
week was out, and he faced Mr. Harland in 
business hours again, with his unbusiness-like 
questions. He left the subject till late in the 
day, and then he went boldly into the presence 
of the great man to state his case, as he had 
done at one time to confess his attachment to 
the great man's niece. It was this moral 
courage which pleased Mr. Harland, and had 
attracted more than once the attention — almost 
the admiration — of Mr. Searle. 

But Matthew Banwick made a mistake that 
day, for Mr. Harland had changed considerably 
since Damaris had left him. He had already 
found his way to Bedford Street, and the trans- 
fer had soured him somewhat. He was hard 
to please, hard to understand, and desperately 
discourteous. 

He turned upon Matthew at once. 

^* You insult me, sir, with your damnable in- 
solence," he said, raising his dark discoloured 
face to the suitor, " by coming here, and telling 
me that you love my niece still ! You would 
marry a girl that has broken my heart by her 
ingratitude : a false, proud, covetous thing, who 
has been, I know now, my bitterest enemy 
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through life — ^a woman who has prayed only for 
my death and my money.'* 

** I think that she might throw a very differ- 
ent light upon her actions/' 

" No doubt — and you would be fool enough 
to believe her story. You. can search for her, if 
you like, but understand that you take a posi- 
tion opposite to mine, and side with her against 
me." 

" Oh ! sir — she is not opposed to you, I am 
sure." 

** She is a woman dead to all sense of shame. 
Why/ good God, in her last clutch at her posi- 
tion, when she found that I had unmasked her, 
in lieu of contrition, and in hope of saving 
herself from a return to her beggarly home, she 
asked Courtenay to marry her at once." 

" She — she asked him ! " 

"Ay — and before the hall porter too, who 
told all the servants, who told me at last. She 
asked him to marry her at once, and save her 
from the disgrace which threatened her. And 
you are weak enough to seek that woman out 
again,'' he hissed. 

" No, — ^not after that," said Matthew, turning 
very white, '* if it is true — not after that." 
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**True, sir," cried the excitable merchant) 
dashing his hand repeatedly upon the call-bell 
at his elbow, " we will face Courtenay with the 
question — ^I haven't thought it worth while my- 
self, until to-day, now you doubt my word/* 

" Not your word, sir — but the word of your 
servant/' said Matthew, quickly, " I cannot 
believe too readily in all that is unwomanly in 
her I loved. Why, sir, I should never believe 
in woman again I " 

** All the better for you." 

The messenger entered, and was desired to 
ask Mr. Courtenay's attendance in the private 
parlour. Mr. Courtenay shortly afterwards en- 
tered, and looked vrith a little surprise at the 
flushed countenances of the two men facing 
him. 

" Edwin," said Mr. Harland, " I am anxious 
to ask you one question in the presence of Mr. 
Banwick — try and answer it without any pre- 
varication, if you please, because a great deal 
depends upon it. Did my niece Damaris ask 
you to marry her before she left my house for 
good?" 

Edwin Courtenay betrayed a genuine aston- 
ishment at this extraordinary question, flashing 
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upon him in the midst of the acconnts. He 
did not immediatelj reply, and Us nncle said, — 
^ I ask yon, sir, for a plain answer." 
•* Well then — ^jres," replied Edwin Conrtenay, 
looking yery modestly npon the gronnd, ** but 
I did not think it Cur to Miss Worcester to 
make this story public She was excited — 
and perhaps thought too much of an attach- 
ment that had once existed between us, but 
which had cooled some weeks previously. 
May I ask, uncle, how you became acquainted 
with a fact, that I should have kept a secret ? ^ 
^A secret,** cried Harland, contemptuously, 
•* when the very servants spoke of it in Eaton 
Square. When Miss Worcester in her haste 
had not the decency to wait for the absence 
of a third person." 

" Who was present then ? " 
** The porter at the door." 
" Ah ! I had forgotten him." 
" That will do — ^you can both go." 
The young men departed, Matthew Ranwick 
terribly mortified and cast down. This was 
the end of his best days — of the best and most 
unworldly part of him. He had no longer a 
woman to think about and perplex him; he 
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believed that there was not a pure-minded, true- 
hearted woman in the world, as thousands have 
believed before him, because their judgments 
have not been sound, or their faiths have been 
weak. He would have married a woman who 
had asked Courtenay to have pity on her, and 
whom Courtenay had refused. He would have 
ruined himself for such a woman too — what a 
lifelong mistake to mourn over, and what a 
misery to escape from, at the eleventh hour ! 
Henceforth let him think more of himself, 
and keep his mind from the troubles with 
which business had no connection. Let him 
study his ambition alone, and strive hard 
to rise in the world; he must forget his 
first love, his first mortification, as other 
men had forgotten such things before him, 
and been none the worse. He had been too 
romantic; too much inclined to attribute vir- 
tues to those by whom he was surrounded ; he 
must think for himself, and fight for himself 
from this day ! He tried to reconcile Damaris's 
late conduct with her refusal of him, the gene- 
rosity with which she had assured him^ that she 
could never love him, and that he must never 
think of her again; and that reconcilement 
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could only be effected by the supposition that 
she loved Edwin Courtenay — a man whom she 
had professed to despise. Well, there is no 
accounting for a woman's taste, he thought, 
or what a woman would do, in extremis, — 
thank God for his escape, and so much for 
Damaris Worcester I 

When Mr. Harland was getting into his cab, 
Matthew Banwick suddenly appeared at the 
door thereof. 

*'I am convinced, sir, that I was nearly 
making a fool of myself/' he said, ^^ and I am 
glad that it is all over now." 

*^ I am glad too, Matthew," said Mr. Harland, 
^^ I hope that we shall be better judges of human 
nature, after this. That Searle's plan is the 
wisest and best — ^to believe in nothing good ! '* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A KEW ECCENTRICITY. 



The man who had been disappointed in his 
niece, lived on without her as best he might, in 
his lonely home in Bedford Street. He did 
not improve in general demeanour; it was 
doubtful if he even improved in health, — ^if his 
health were not giving way, so various became 
his moods, so eccentric his conduct, so haggard 
and pinched his £sice. 

He hated society now ; he gave orders that 
no one was to be admitted to him, — that even 
Mrs. Courtenay was to be excluded, if it were 
possible. After business hours and his solitary 
dinner at home, he sat and thought over his 
wrongs, brooding over them till he believed that 
no one had been more injured or more cruelly 
deceived than he, and that no one had less 
deserved it 
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Suddenly his eccentricity took a new turn, 
and his doctor gave the first impetus. 

He had not believed that he required a 
doctor ; but he vras suffering from an intolerable 
pain in his chest, and if a drug could be found 
that would relieve him, why he had better have 
it, he thought, than sit there groaning all of a 
lump. The doctor was sent for, said something 
about indigestion, and then — being a blunt man 
and not afraid of his patient — told him that he 
seemed to be going a very sure way to killing 
himself by degrees. 

Mr. Harland requested an explanation, look- 
ing uneasy over the verdict that had been pro- 
mulgated. 

" A man of your age cannot take to sudden 
changes without feeling them,*' said the doctor. 
•* A few months back you were living a gay, 
£a,shionable life in Eaton Square, — now you are 
shut up in your room after business, and no 
hermit can be more lonely. The change has 
been a trifle too much for you." 

*^ Do you recommend me to return to Eaton 
Square ? " 

" You hadbetter return there, than sit here 
waiting for a fit ; though I would not recommend 
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that course exactly. But you must find some- 
thiug, or some one, to amuse you, or you'll soon 
want me again.'* 

" I shall not alter my mode of life for any 
one. I have had quite enough of grand society, 
— I don't want amusing like a child/' 

These were Mr. Harland's protests against 
his medical man's advice, and the doctor went 
away thinking what a stubborn and ill-tempered 
man his patient was, and that he would not 
have the task of amusing him for twice the 
money that he earned in a year. But Mr. 
Harland was not so stubborn as he imagined, 
when his personal safety was concerned. He 
did not like the remark that he was waiting 
for a fit. That was a nice thing to sit there 
and wait for, to be sure ! 

Wanted amusing, — well, he had better be 
amused in some way, he supposed. He and his 
valet would go to a Music Hall, where there 
would be comic singing concerning the perfidy 
of women,— all women are faithless in comic 
songs, and it would be worth while to be able 
to smile at feminine perfidy ! — and a grand 
ballet for elevating the masses by means of 
short skirts and low bodies. 

VOL. n. s 
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Harland tried the experiment, but with very 
poor success. He met half his own clerks with 
cigars in their mouths, and how those mouths 
opened vacantly at the appearance of the master 
shambling his way amongst the tables and 
chairs in the stalls ! ' He became the object of 
attention from women with rouged cheeks, whoj 
though they did not address him, talked in loud 
tones at the next table, and said that they were 
thirsty, and giggled unpleasantly and hysterically 
behind him. He heard some good singing and 
bad singing, and thought of the musical family 
of the Elvanis, and feared that they might 
presently troop upon the stage before him, as 
though the years had rolled back with his 
thoughts. He saw a contortionist who turned 
him sick by developing his chest-bone ; he got 
himself insulted by the waiter for not giving an 
order for the benefit of the house, and he rose 
to retire just as the valet was beginning to 
enjoy himself for the first time for six months. 

"I'll not stop h^re," he growled. «I had 
rather go home and find my fit than this." 

He tried one theatre, where a something, 
hashed up from the French, was submitted to 
his notice and cursed for its intrusion ; and he 
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sacrificed a whole day for the pleasure of being 
wheeled about in a Bath chair at the May 
flower-show at the Crystal Palace, where people 
walked between him and the flowers all day, 
would not let him see a thing, and kept him 
hot and nervous. 

He suffered intensely from his pursuit of 
amusement, but he thought that he would follow 
the doctor's instructions for a short time longer, 
— ^he would give everything a fair trial, and not 
deliberately throw himself away ! He began to 
think that he wanted a companion — one who 
understood him better than his valet — more of 
a friend and less of a lackey. He thought of 
young Matthew Ranwick, and then of that 
hateful old man who had shown his gratitude 
by proving how false Damaris was, and who 
might be an obstacle in his way to the com- 
panionship of the grandson. Young Matthew 
was a sensible fellow, understood him pretty 
well, and was to become his partner. Surely he 
had heaped favours enough upon this stranger 
not to be refused so slight a favour in return 
as his clerk's company after business hours. 
He had always liked young Matthew's com- 
pany, he remembered suddenly, — his own son 

s 2 
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would have been exactly Matthew's ago, if he 
had lived till this day. 

Ah ! if he had lived, and been the father's 
staff and comfort, keeping the father from the 
hire of friends, and the greed of relations, — ^if 
he had not dashed down so, many hopes by 
dying in his youth ! The man who was made 
of iron at times, shed tears over the son whom 
he bore in sad remembrance still, and relapsed 
into his sombre state, until the pain returned to 
his chest, the doctor came once more, and once 
more roused him into action. 

" Upon my honour, I cannot answer for the 
consequences if you don't try to amuse yourself 
in some way ! " 

After this, Mr. Harland summoned Matthew 
Ranwick into his presence, into the inner sanc- 
tum of business where such strange unbusiness- 
like dialogues had ensued lately, 

" Matthew," he said, '' I want you to think 
seriously of taking pity on an old man's loneli- 
ness. Do not answer me at once, but consider 
whether for a few weeks — simply for a few 
weeks — ^you can sacrifice your time to mine by 
becoming, as it were, my companion." 

" Sir, it does not require much deliberation." 
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" Oh yes it does," he answered ; " for I do not 
want that old grandfather of yours crawling 
about the house and singing to your praise and 
glory. A good meaning old fellow enough," 
he added, as Matthew coloured, and looked 
somewhat hurt ; " but he gives me the horrors, 
and I am recommended to escape them. He 
can live somewhere near, and you can see him 
as often as you please ; but I want you to make 
my house your home for a few weeks, and — 
take care of me until I am more used to the 
new life that I have chosen. Think it over ; 
talk it over with your grandfather; and do 
not say anything of this to Mr. Searle." 

" Very well, sir." 

Mr. Harland was ashamed of Searle thinking 
that he was too weak to live alone any longer ; 
and he was not quite certain whether Mr. 
Searle would not have recommended him to 
adopt a different course —• would not have 
harassed him with the old objectionable talk of 
the relations. Ban wick, junior, was not to say 
anything of the proposal that had been made to 
him yet awhile. He kept silence at the office, 
and he told his grandfather of Mr. Harland's 
request. 
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^ MaV said the old man, with his eyes aflare 
\nth excitement, ''jump at such an offer as 
that, my lad ! " 

*• But you ? *' 

"Oh, what does that matter? You can't 
offend him ; and I shall be jolly enough, think- 
ing of the blessed luck that comes to you so 
naturally. 1*11 catch odd glimpses of you, that 
I mayn't get moped without my boy*s handsome 
face to look at ; and as you don't speak to me 
so much as you did," he added, without in-» 
tending to convey a satirical meaning here, " I 
shan't miss your voice so much." 

" Will you change your apartments, grand- 
father?" 

" No ; this suits me, Mat. I'll jog on in my 
way ; I'll promise not to be dull, if you like." 

" Yes ; you must promise me that for a few 
weeks." 

"Mat," in a hoarse whisper, "it'll be for 
ever. He can't live with you without taking 
to you more and more ; and there's such riches 
in his fancy, boy, that it will take us all our 
lives arterwards to count 'em ! If you were 
going abroad with him, Td say by all means go, 
and don't mind me. It'll be for ever with him. 
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Mat, until he dies, and that's the gospel truth 
I'm telling you ; and as you ain't likely so late 
in the day to overlook me altogether, or cut 
short my 'lowance, I bless the Lord for the luck 
He's sent to you." 

"For the temptation into which He leads 
me, and which I prayed more constantly against 
when I was a boy ! " sighed the grandson. 

" You must think of the world, Mat." 

** Ah ! I have been thinking of that too 
much, I am afraid." 

Thus it was arranged that Matthew Banwick, 
junior, was to take the place of Damaris 
Worcester, and the last dream of the grand- 
father seemed coming true. That old man 
called at Bedford Street before Matthew had 
formally given his consent to Mr. Harland's last 
request, and obtained an interview with the 
patron. 

" I've not come to make a speech," he said, 
•*Qny, Mr. Harland, to say, in the fust place, 
that Mat will stand your friend, as in duty 
bound, and give me up without a murmur, who 
won't murmur either; and, in the second, to 
remind you, sir, werry respecfuUy, but arnestly, 
that if you let that cat — ^" 
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'' What cat ?— where ? '' cried Harland, look- 
ing round his easy-chair in dismay. 

" — If you let that cat out of the bag which 
we put in atween us when I wrote to you about 
your ungrateful niece's goings on," he con- 
tinued, " you set that boy agin me and you, 
especially me, sir." 

**I promised you. Ran wick, to keep this a 
secret. You were right enough in your suspi- 
cions, and have cause to feel that you acteid 
honestly ; but I will keep your secret still, of 
course." 

"Thankee," was the reply; "because he 
loved her, you see — drefful bad, and more than 
I should have thought on him — and he might 
think that I'd been sly in this, and acting 
aginst him somehow. I wouldn*t have him 
say an angry word to me," said old Ranwick, 
shuddering, '' for all the Brazzils that you does 
your business in." 

"I will be silent." 

It was in this way that the agreement was 
signed and sealed, and young Matthew Ban- 
wick, to the dismay of the Courtenays — even to 
the astonishment of Mr. Searle — took his place 
at the right hand of Reuben Harland. 
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He went from the world of business to the 
home of the business inan, and began to study 
him and honour him, partly out of the natural 
kindness of his disposition, but partly also for 
the chances of winning his way to the money 
for which so many had schemed. The man was 
childless and friendless ; why should Matthew 
Banwick be less disinterested than his neigh- 
bours, and neglect the glorious opportunity 
which Fortune had set in his way ? 

The betting was surely on the favourite? 
Even Mrs. Courtenay thought so now. 

"That young wretch has the start of us 
all, and will keep it," she affirmed. - 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE FIBST APPEARAlSrCB OF SIGNORINA 
SAMABDL 

It was whispered amongst musical circles, clubsy 
and coteries ; it formed subject-matter for small 
paragraphs in newspapers and reviews, that the 
new singer was coming. The lucky manager 
who had discovered this vara am,-;— this grand 
soprano, who was to take the world by storm, 
and oust the leading vocalists from their places, 
— had well paved the way for a large audience, 
and succeeded in arousing the curiosity of the 
public. There was great doubt as to what 
country she belonged; the name was Italian, 
but there were rumours already that she was 
of English extraction, that her parents had 
resided in England for years, and spent the 
whole of a small fortune upon her education. 
Others, who professed to be better versed in the 
topic of the day, maintained that sbe was the 
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last new importation from America, and was 
sent over by the American nation to "take the 
shine " out of the Britishers in matters musical ; 
and there were a few jealous beings — jealous of 
everything that is new and untried — who as- 
serted that her first appearance would be a 
failure, after the rule governing extravagant 
puffs which heralded mysterious genius. A 
few professed to have heard Signorina Samardi, 
and to be delighted with her wondrous powers, 
— ^the extent of her range, the quality of her 
organ, the flexibility ot her voice, and the mar- 
vellous shake which crowned all these vocal 
gifts ; and a few more asserted that she had not 
been heard in the country at all, and thus gave 
the lie direct to the enthusiasts. 

At last the name of Samardi appeared in 
large red letters on every hoarding, and was 
advertised in the columns of every newspaper. 
Before the month was out Signorina Samardi 
would stand at the bar of public opinion^ and 
her backers be pronounced guilty or not guilty 
of bubble-blowing. 

Signorina Samardi was to appear at a 
concert — a grand evening concert — ^in lieu of 
the opera stage, which had been prophesied as 
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her most fitting sphere. Here, again, rumour 
assigned many reasons for this change — Sig- 
norina Samardi was a Catholic nun escaped 
from captivity, and was under a vow not 
to attempt the Italian stage; Signorina 
Samardi would test an audience without scenic 
accessories and stage excitement, confident in 
her power to wake that audience to enthusiasm ; 
Signorina Samardi had a hump-back, a splay 
foot, and was not fitted for ^^the boards;" 
Signorina Samardi was ready to take any part 
in any opera at a moment's notice, providing 
that her success was established in this preli- 
minary d^but. 

The day of the concert was fixed, the tickets 
were sold at all the libraries, and resold by 
speculative agents, who had built wisely upon 
the demand exceeding the supply; the great 
hall in London was crowded from floor to 
ceiling before the conductor came up to time, 
made his bow, and shook back his long hair 
behind his ears. 

It was to be a grand concert, and was 
held on a Friday, an off night to opera- 
habitu^s as a rule, and an unlucky day, a great 
many wiseacres thought, for the debutante. 
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There were sevei'al well-known Italian singers 
to support their new countrywoman in the 
trying ordeal that was before her^ and a great 
pianist, and a great violinist^ thrown in as 
make-weights to give a classical tone to a 
programme that at first glance threatened to 
ingulf an audience in Verdi. The conductor 
looked smiling and confident, the critics thought 
— oh ! those critics scattered about the stalls, 
looking so easy, indifferent, and good-tempered, 
and yet capable of marring the whole life of 
her who waited for their verdict — there was no 
air of grave responsibility or of doubt on the 
features of the conductor. He looked like a 
man who had not puffed in vain, a man who 
had meant every word that he had said, and 
was there to stand or fall by it. 

They were late in the stalls, and the seats 
were not all filled when the overture to *Fra 
Diavolo ' was approaching its termination. A 
weak-looking man of middle age, swarthy and 
lame, was being escorted by a young man, tall 
and handsome, to his seat, even when the first 
singer, a long-necked man, with a dazzling com- 
plexion that suggested pearl powder and rouge, 
had appeared upon the platform. To several 
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occapants of the stalls the arrival of this man 
and his companion was a greater source of 
interest than the first song. There were several 
of the audience who had been to this man's 
house in Eaton Square, and had not seen him 
since he had given up that establishment and 
taken to the excitenaent of public amusement. 

" There's old Harland and his cub Ranwick,*' 
one man spitefully remarked to another ; " the 
old fox wears badly, and looks ready to col- 



" Time that he did, for the good that he has 
done," replied his friend. 

"He has saved money in England, and 
therefore he has helped to maintain the pro- 
sperity and dignity of the country," argued the 
other. 

** Ah ! yes — I daresay — ^hush ! " 

A second group was attracted also by 
the appearance of Mr. Harland — an excited 
group sitting close to the orchestra, and two 
out of three looking nervously over their 
shoulders at the sallow-faced phlegmatic 
individual in the rear. This group con- 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Worcester and 
Eunice, the two former elaborately got 
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up for the occasion, and luxuriating in the 
novelty of full dress, which rendered them 
utterly uncomfortable. But they were all 
three there to support Signorina Samardi, with 
hands, and heels of boots, and walking-stick 
— claquers with their hearts in their mouths^ 
and terribly agitated now Mr. Harland had 
appeared. 

" He has learned the truth," said Mrs. Wor- 
cester ; " I wonder who has told him so soon, 
and brought him here." 

" I hope Damaris will not see him," said the 
father ; " she'll be nervous enough without catch- 
ing sight of his death's-head and crossbones." 

" You must not talk," whispered Eunice. 

" My dear, I know how to behave myself in 
society — I know more about society than you 
do," said Mr. Worcester, loftily. "But, oh! 
Lord, it's very hot here, and my hand shakes 
dreadfully. I think that I shall have a turn up 
and down the cool street until she comes." 

"No — stop here! Damaris said that you 
were not to leave the house." 

" Oh ! did she?— very well, then." 

**We may want you to be very noisy, 
father." 
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" Yes, you may. But I think the public 
behind us will make all the noise/' 

" I hope so." 

" I do not think that there is a doubt She 
was like a nightingale this morning at rehearsal, 
and that old fellow with the stick cried more 
than I did." 

" Ah ! a pretty penny he'll make out of it," 
grumbled Mrs. Worcester. 

Another party also commenting upon the 
appearance of Mr. Harland at the same time 
and place — Mr. Courtenay and his mother, — 

" Are you sure that it is he, Edwin ? " 

" Perfectly sure." 

** How he goes about, to be sure, with his 
young toady ! Why could he not have lived 
with us?" 

" Because we have worried him and played 
our cards ill," said the other, with a sneer; 
" because young Ranwick understood him better 
than you, mamma." 

" It looks like it. Now if this singer should 
really be his niece, as you suppose, Edwin — 
what will he think of her appearance here ? " 

"She has adopted a respectable profession, 
and has a right to follow it." 
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" She should consider society a little." 

" She should consider herself first; I think," 
snapped her son, who was evidently in an 
unamiable mood that evening. 

" Edwin, I really believe, if this girl were to 
be successful, you would try and induce her to 
repeat her offer to you." 

" Oh 1 you've heard that story too," he 
grumbled. " Well, I might make the attempt 
— I can't say." 

" I hope her debut will be ^ fiasco^'' muttered 
Mrs. Courtenay between her closed teeth. 

" We have heard her sing more than once. 
I do not see how' that is possible." 

" I wish that I could get to your uncle for a 
few moments." 

" For heaven's sake let me hear something of 
the concert, Mrs. Courtenay!" 

"My dear, I haven't said half-a-dozen 
words." 

Again another visitor in the stalls, lured by 
curiosity to the vortex, — a tall, dark-faced, 
Spanish-looking fellow, who had not seen 
through the shabby mystery of the anagram, 
but had received private information from 
Eunice, and had promised his support. 

VOL. II. T 
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" She has made the grand plunge,** he 
thought ; " and I mu8t play the rapturous public, 
and force her down the throat of the world." 

His sister was by his side, but he paid no 
attention to her, and was probably unconscious 
of her presence, he looked so intently towards 
the platform on which the rouged son of the 
south was warbling. He had not even' seen 
the arrival of his master and his fellow-clerk. 

Lastly, to sum up our characters, Mr, Ban- 
wick, senior, in the shilling gallery quarrelling 
with a man behind him, who wanted him to 
remove his hat, although he had a cold in his 
head, caught last night watching his grandson's 
new home in the rain, as he watched now, for 
the very love of watching. He came out of no 
curiosity; he knew nothing of this Samardi, 
and wondered why people had fought so 
desperately to get into the house, and 
trodden upon him, and driven sharp elbows 
into his ribs. His monomania had led him to 
the place to watch his grandson, who kept him 
pretty well informed concerning his move- 
ments; and there he sat, looking down upon 
that curly head in the stalls, and thinking that 
he was " the bravest fellow — the biggest genel- 
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mau — of all them swells downstairs ! " There 
was an intense satisfaction in knowing that 
Mat was below him, that a secret link con- 
nected the gentleman with himself, as he sat 
screwed up there in a hot and dusty compart- 
ment, amongst the shabby genteels — that had 
he had the indiscretion in his pride to have 
pointed Mat out to his neighbours, and said, 
" that's my grandson," nobody would have 
believed him, he looked so old, and vulgar, 
and poor. But he kept his secret to himself, 
and considered that he was spending a very 
happy evening, although he did not think 
anything of the singing, and the irascible 
man behind was threatening every few minutes 
to knock his hat off. 

Thus every character in our story-book has 
assembled to this place, and it is in our power 
to blow the concert-hall up with gas, or bring 
the roof down upon the assembly, and so close 
the story. The chance will never come again 
in our experience of novels to make such a 
clean sweep of our characters. 

The singer retired, and a lady made her 

appearance, short, and stout, and hot — a lady 

that, if she possessed a voice to match her 

t2 
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back, would win no end of laurels before the 
evening was over. A lady who sang well, too, 
when it came to the point, but was listened to 
with inattention, so great was the desire of the 
audience to get on, and see the new sensation. 
The pianist was more warmly received, for he 
was a great man in his way, and first-class in 
Beethoven, and good for forty minutes in- 
cessant strumming. The band hung over the 
key-board with raptures, and watched his pliant 
fingers; the conductor smiled sweetly, the 
musical critics and the professionals were de- 
lighted, Mr. Harland went to sleep, Mrs. 
Courtenay writhed uncomfortably, Mr. Searle 
yawned behind his kid glove, the Worcesters' 
musical tastes appeared refreshed by reminis- 
cence, Mr. Ranwick in the gallery placed his 
hands before him, and appeared to sufier 
very much, the general body of the audience 
betrayed slight symptoms of weariness, com- 
bined with a well-bred efibrt to look as if 
they were judges of classical music, and liked 
the whole afikir exceedingly. A storm of 
applause, a deafening tumult of hands, when 
the great pianist had concluded ; general delight 
of the enthusiasts at the player's perfect mas- 
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tery over the instrument ; intense delight of the 
non-contents that it was all over, and that 
the business of the night was coming. 

"In another five minutes," muttered Mr. 
Searle. 

His sister shook him by the arm and looked 
him hard in the face. 

"Why, Lewis!" 

Mr. Searle looked at her inquiringly. 

** What do you mean by * Why, Lewis ? ' " 

" I don't know that I ever saw you excited 
before," she said. 

Mr. Searle was piqued* 

" Don't tell me that I am excited, Rachel," 
he answered, " that would be too ridiculous." 

"My dear Lewis, I can't hold a limb of 
myself still." 

" Then ask that old gentleman in the next 
seat to help you." 

" Gracious — what an obscene remark ! " 

" She's coming — by Heaven ! — No, it's a false 
alarm.** 

" I do not see any occasion to call Heaven to 
witness what occurs in a concert-room." 

" Quite right — yet Heaven is over everything. 
Hold your tongue, please, and take off your 
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gloves and applaud when I applaud. We will 
do our best for her at any rate." 

*' You are excited, Lewis." 

** I shall be excited enough to swear at you 
iu a minute, Rachel ; or to shriek * Silence ' in 
your ears, and at the top of my voice- — or to 
gag you ! '* 

"There — 111 say no more.'* But she looked 
her hardest at her brother, and fancied that to 
the first signs of an aberration of his intellect 
she had been a witness that evening. 

There was a hush of expectation in the hall — 
that strange flutter of a mass of sightseers which 
portends the coming of the moment that shall 
satiate all curiosity. Men and women leaned 
forwards anxiously, all the opera-glasses in the 
house were directed to the top of that flight of 
stairs where the conductor was waitings and 
up which stairs Damaris Worcester would 
ascend for fortune or failure. There was an 
indecorous noise in the gallery beyond, an 
altercation having arisen, and a man's hat 
having been unceremoniously knocked off for 
its wearer's contempt of court. The conductor 
glanced an eye towards the gallery, fearing that 
the effect of the dMutante^s appearance might 
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be marred^ and cursed the fomenter of the 
broil, though he did not know on what white 
hair and innocent old age his malediction fell. 

She was coming. The top of a wreath on a 
mass of raven-hair was seen first; then the tip 
of a white kid-glove in the hand. of the con-* 
ductor; than a face so flushed, radiant, and 
lovely that people held their breath for a 
while before they began their applausive efforts 
to sustain the nerves of the debutante. It was 
evident that Damaris was nervous, although 
there was little to betray the excitement which 
she felt that she must master for love of fame, 
and of the family, who were to thrive by her 
success. Only one keen observer - detected 
through his glass that she trembled slightly as 
she stood in the full glare of , the lights, 
beautiful and richly dressed, and courting the 
gaze and applause of the world. 

She had chosen for her first song the final 
air from Bellini's * La Sonnambula,* challeng- 
ing comparison with so many of the world-famed 
who had sung it before her, and whom that 
audience had heard. Lewis Searle had heard 
her sing it when he had come back from the 
Brazils, and had seen her for the first time since 
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her childhood ; a woman whom he had rescued 
from a life of vagrancy, and who had never by 
word or look thanked him for his trouble — 
thanked him for anything ! 

The applause ceased, and the first notes were 
given out, somewhat feebly, as though emotion 
would attempt to check her utterance in spite 
of her, and those who had prophesied her 
downfall glanced at one another meaningly. 
It was possible that Damaris had seen one 
of these glances interchanged, for the voice 
gathered suddenly its strength, and rang out, as it 
were, with its first note of coming triumph, 
when a man, whose face was black with anger, 
rose suddenly, and despite the effort of a 
younger man to restrain him, called out 
" Damaris ! " 

The movement was instantaneous and not 
generally observed, but Damaris was looking in 
that direction, and the figure that rose above 
the mass in the closely-packed stalls she saw 
was her uncle, full of the rage that he had shown 
towards her when they had faced each other last. 
She paused, and then went on again ; but the 
spell had been broken, her voice was far from 
clear, and she became awfully conscious that 
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she must sing her worst, even probably break 
down. The whole sea of faces appeared to 
grow confused before her — ^a something rose 
in her throat and attemjfted to choke her — she 
dared not look towards her uncle again, but she 
was conscious of a stir in that direction, and of 
a great excitement, as though some one were 
leaving the house, or being carried hurriedly 
from his place. An awful fear began to seize 
her that perhaps she had killed him with 
surprise, and they were taking him away, whilst 
she was singing of love and general felicity. 
The band laboured hard, the conductor looked 
towards her piteously, and laboured harder. 
Over the countenances of the audience began 
to spread a look of bewilderment, disappoint- 
ment, and anger that would not clear off, — that 
with such singing as hers could not possibly be 
dissipated. 

*'I will go through it, and then die!" she 
thought; but she breathed no freer, and sang 
no clearer for that thought, combined with the 
grim truth that she was about to fail, and that 
they would condemn her mercilessly for the 
affiront that she had offered them. And she 
fought through it — ^how or in what manner she 
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never remembered, it was so like a dream, and 
she unlike herself — ^but there she was bowing 
and trembling at last, and making her way 
from the orchestra beside a row of violinists 
who looked stolidly and even fiercely at her as 
she passed them. 

Then broke forth a feeble attempt at 
applause, which was suddenly and fiercely 
checked by the hissing of the disappointed* 
who might have spared the feelings of the 
woman, but would not suffer the attempts of 
a friendly clique to applaud so wretched an 
ambition as hers. One excited gentleman in 
the front, whose dress-coat was an indifferent 
fit and looked country made* insisted upon 
continuing his applause with more zeal than 
discretion and despite the remonstrances of 
a lady on each side of him, and aroused fresh 
sibilations that rang in the ears of Damans 
for many a long day afterwards. 

She staggered downstairs to the room beneath 
the orchestra, where there were not likely to 
be any true sympathizers, however much they 
might condole with her to her face. They were 
waiting for her at the foot of the stairs, but she 
motioned to them to let her pass through them 
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and be gone. Let her hide herself for awhile 
and think of what was best to be done ! She 
felt that she should sing no more that night, or 
that in singing again she should be guilty of 
a greater failure than the first. 

" Don't speak to me now, please," she said ; 
*^ you are singers, and can understand what I am 
suflfering!" 

They made way for her at once, saying not a 
word ; but in her path, erect and grave as she 
had seen him once before, was to her faint sur- 
prise — the faint surprise that we have in dreams 
sometimes — Lewis Searle. 

"Will you come home with me, Damaris, 
and escape them all ? " he said. 

She did not notice that he called her by her 
Christian name, and spoke very kindly and ten- 
derly to her. She was excited, and observed but 
little then. 

" Did — did they send you ? " 

"I have asked them not to excite you by 
seeing you just yet," said Searle; "and have 
forced my way — fought my way, in fact — ^to 
you instead. I thought that you might bear 
a stranger's presence better." 

"Yes: thank you," she murmured, sitting 
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down. "I can't go any further; if I go into 
that hot room where the wine is, and the sickly 
cake, I shall faint. Will anybody give me a 
glass of water here ? " 

Mr. Searle was holding a glass of water to 
her lips the instant afterwards. She drank of 
its contents, and said less dreamily, — 

"It was uncle Harland — was he taken ill, sir? " 

" He was simply taken by surprise. I have no 
doubt that he has recovered by this time. What 
made him come here, I wonder ? It must have 
been chance, or he would have betrayed less ex- 
citement at the sight of you — shall we go home?" 

*• I have another song to sing," she said, with 
a shiver; "but, oh! how shall I look down 
upon these cruel faces again ? " 

" I would not make the attempt, Damaris. 
It is better as it is." 

" Why should I give way like a child ? why 
should I not fight on to the bitter end in the 
face of my ill-success ? " 

" You will not be able to sing another note 
to-night." 

" I don't know — ^I'U wait and see. Do you 
think, sir," she asked, timidly, " that they will 
hiss me when I appear again ? " 
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" An indignant public is cowardly enough for 
anything." 

"I think that I — I should like Eunice to 
come to me." 

" You will only cry and excite yourself more 
at the sight of her. Let me advise you to see 
no one at present." 

" Very well." 

Mr. Searle was inwardly amazed at her new 
manner, and believed that her disappointment 
had rendered her entirely forgetful of how she 
had always thought him the greatest villain 
of her acquaintance. No explanation had en- 
sued between them ; they had not met since his 
first visit to her cottage, but it seemed to her 
that night a very, very long while since she had 
looked upon him as her enemy. 

When he had taken away the water-glass, 
she kept her white gloves interlaced, and looked 
hard at the floor, and he standing aside, with 
ther glass still in his hand, watched her long and 
silently. 

Her first words made him start, but he did 
not answer them. 

" What is to be done now ? " she murmured, 
helplessly. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

KO man's friend attempts his defence. 

These two, whose lives had always appeared in 
direct opposition to each other, maintained thus 
their strange positions, undistracted by the pro- 
fessionals walking to and fro — ^by the applause 
from the concert-hall — by the constant noise 
overhead in the orchestra — ^and the regular 
stamp, stamp, stamp of the conductor's foot. 

Suddenly the conductor was standing before 
Damaris, very much excited, and more full of 
gesticulation than foreigners — and even musical 
foreigners — ^generally are. 

*^Mon Dim 1 madame ; what can it be ? '^ he 
cried, " what can it be, to have beggar all of 
us like this, and make all the expense and 
trouble, and labor'r'r'r so much — puff of smoke?" 

" I was surprised by a friend in the stalls — ^an 
old friend." 
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" Ciell — a tam curious kind of* friend he 
must have been," said the maestro ; " what will 
you do ? Is it worth while — is it safe ? " 

And he looked at the flooring of the orchestra 
above his head with sufficient meaning. 

" No ; it is not safe. My nerves are wholly 
unstrung, and I cannot face them. I thought 
myself, Mr. Searle," she said with a faint 
smile at him — the first genuine smile that 
he had ever received from her — " a very brave 
woman until to-night." 

" Patience ; you will be brave again." 

" I had better say that you are taken ill," 
said the conductor, rubbing his ear with the end 
of his baton ; " oh ! dreadful ill ! and beg the 
indulgence of the audience for to-night, and for 
a fair trial another day. For you can sing when 
you like — vonderful ! " 

" Yes, — another time," said Damaris ; " but 
when am I due ? " 

'^In about a quarter of an hour," 

" I will wait here till you come again for me." 

The conductor departed. Mr. Searle set 
down the water-glass at last. Damaris once 
again appeared to reflect attentively. 
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" You are thinking of an attempt to stem the 
cmrent that is against you," said Searle. 

"Yes. How quickly you read people's 
thoughts ! " 

" No. Yours is a face that tells its story 
at once, and cannot hide the feelings of its 
possessor. Those who think earnestly and act 
with precision, have such faces generally. But 
you must not attempt to win public favour to- 
night. The public has been oflTended by your 
failure and is sulky." 

" By my failure, — yes ! " 

" It is a cruel word to use, perhaps, but I 
will ask you not to deepen a bad impression 
to-night. You are very hoarse — you are scarcely 
yourself even now." 

" How is it that I am hoarse like this ? How 
is it," she said, with an impatient stamp to her 
feet, " that everything and everybody is against 
me to-night ? " 

" Not everybody, I fancy." 

"I had hoped to save them all from their 
genteel poverty, and raise them to a higher 
level, I was so sure of doing that, until my 
uncle scared me by that awful fece of his. You 
are sure that he is not ill ? " 
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** Quite sure. He was indignant at your 
appearance upon the platform and lefk the 
hall." 

" One more offence against his pride. What 
will he say when we become the Elvani family 
again." 

"There, I would not talk extravagantly," 
reproved Mr. Searle. *' There is no stepping 
back to the past." 

'* There is/' said Damaris, with excitement, 
*• you must not school me into proprieties. The 
Worcesters must not study propriety when they 
have their living to get. I shan't mind, — I shan't 
care ! " 

" Shan't care, — that is not — " 

Mr. Searle stopped. There was a noise in 
the Hall, stamping of feet, som^ applause, cries 
of " Order," and ** Shame," mingled with a few 



" What is the matter ? " asked Searle of a 
man who came downstairs at this junc- 
ture. 

" The conductor has apologized for Miss Sa- 
mardi, — too ill to appear again this evening.** 

** He would not let me face them again, — ^and 
I might have rescued myself from disgrace,** 

VOL. n. u 
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said she, r^rietfiillj ; '^he said that he woold 
eome to me again here." 

** He has acted for the hest. In the good 
time there maj be another chance for jon. 
Damans." 

" ETen yon speak doubtfiillj." 

" There will be another chance for yon then," 
he added, ^ bnt will yon avail yourself of the 
opportunity ? ** 

** Yes. But it will be in a lower sphere, and 
before a less critical audience. I must live ! " 

** Shall I ask your parents and Eunice to join 
you now ? '* he inquired. 

** No, not yet. I have not the courage to 
face them and their kind, sympathizing, pitying 
faces. How I detest pity!" she added, petu- 
lantly. 

** In what manner do you purpose returning 
home?" he inquired, taking no heed of this 
little outbreak. 

" We have hired two rooms in London, for 
a night." 

"Ah!— my sister and I have to catch the 
last tram from London Bridge. That leaves me 
an hour he said to himself, after looking at 

^atch. - 1 suppose that I cannot persuade 
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you to accompany my sister to Caterham, and 
try the repose of her quiet home for a few 
days?'' 

*' Thank you, — no," she answered, after a 
moment's hesitation. 

" What are you going to do now ? " 

** I am going home. I wijl ask you to tell 
them all where I have gone ; and then, if you 
do not mind the trouble, to find a cab for 
me. I shall be at the private entrance in five 
minutes." 

Mr. Searle hastened away into the hall 
and fulfilled his commissions in a very ir- 
regular fashion. He went to the Worcesters, 
who looked towards him anxiously as he ap- 
proached. 

^^Damaris is going home in ten minutes. 
Follow her in a cab with my sister, please, — I 
will meet my sister at the door of your apart- 
ments." 

** She is not really ill, I hope," cried Eunice, 
" why can't we go with her ? Why did she leave 
word at the private entrance this evening that 
we were not to be admitted, — that she was well 
enough, and resigned ! " 

• ** Ah! you have been round then. I was not 

u2 
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aware that she had taken so much precaution to 
keep yon all ouC said Mr. Searle ; '• but she is 
anxious to reach home alone." 

" She will not mind me." 

** I am afraid that she will. Kindly find my 
sister, Miss Eunice, and bring her on with you 
as soon as you can. Here is my stall ticket. — 
I have to get your sister a cab." 

And Mr. Searle hurried away, and left Eunice 
fairly bewildered by his conduct, and inclined 
to believe that something had really happened 
after all. 

" We must make haste home at once. I do 
not understand this," she said to her mother. 
^- 1 am afraid that the shock is more serious than 
we fancy.'' 

Meanwhile Mr. Searle had procured a cab, 
and was handing in Damaris. To her astonish- 
ment he followed her. 

"Mr. Searle,— I thought—" 

" I will explain in an instant. I would prefer 
seeing you home in , safety,— my sister will 
follow with your family. What address ? " 

Damaris gave the address of Hatton Garden ; 
the cabman mounted his box, and drove off. 

" This is a singular proceeding," she said, in 
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a low voice, *^have you anything to tell 
me?" 

•*Yes." 

" Ah ! uncle Harland is really ill then ! " 

** I don't know anything of uncle Harland," 
he said. ** I have not time to think of him just 
now. We shall be in Hatton Garden in ten 
minutes." 

He took his hat and placed it on the seat 
beside him, then he leaned forwards slightly and 
looked intently into the beautiful face of his 
companion. 

^ You are very much disheartened ? " 

**Yes." 

"You consider yourself an unlucky and 
miserable woman ? " 

*• Yes," she said, a second time. 

** Do you think me still the villain and the 
spy on all your actions ? See, I am with you 
again ; ever a shadow on your path ; pursuing 
you with my fatal curiosity, bringing ill-luck to 
you with my presence ! " 

** I begin to understand the truth," she said. 

"You do?" he answered, eagerly; "ah! riot 
the whole truth which I am here to tell you to- 
night, which I have scarcely known myself, and 
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have scarcely the courage to tell you even now, 
— the truth, Damaris, of my love for you ! " 

"Mr. — Mr. Searle !" she gasped forth, in her 
amazement. t 

"You are surprised— you have not guessed 
it before?" he said, speaking very quickly. 
•*Well, it is most likely! What, should put 
into your head the thoughts of a man who will 
be forty in four years, and has grey hairs 
already? I — ^I did not mean to explain to- 
night — to throw any light upon my previous 
conduct ; I fancied that you would achieve a 
great success here, and be ever too proud to 
think of me." 

** You would-r-" 

"Yes," he interrupted, "I would take advan- 
tage of your unhappiness to secure you — of 
anything that would give me the chance of 
folding my arms round you, and holding you 
to my heart! Ah, don't shrink; you must 
say, * I love you,' before I hold you in my em- 
brace ; and no man or woman has ever loved 
Lewis Searle yet." 

" But Euni— " 

" But I need not have gone so strangely to 
work with my passion, you think?" he inter- 
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rupted again, not detecting the mention of the 
sister's name, and leaping to a wrong conclu- 
sion, therefore; "well, they say that I am 
a strange man ; God knows, I feel very weak 
and commonplace myself. I thought, Damaris, 
that I would not leave you in the clouds con- 
• ceming me, at least ; that there should be only 
the truth to keep us apart, not your false im- 
pressions of me. I was a spy upon you, but for 
your welfare, not your downfall ; and I have 
followed your progress closely, pitying the 
struggle of your better nature, and believing 
that the true woman would assert itself at last, 
and dash through the enervating atmosphere 
that was encompassing you. I believe that I 
loved you for your faults as much as for the face 
that is too young and beautiful for me, and yet 
which I long for with all the passion that a 
hermit's life has kept in check, but not sub- 
dued. Damaris ! — oh, Damaris ! " 

He touched her hand lightly and timidly, as 
a child might have touched it. When she 
hastily withdrew it he repressed a groan, and 
folded his arms across his chest, as though he 
were keeping down the passion of which he had 
spoken. 
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Damans was frightened at this man's love. 
It was so fierce and strong; so great a con- 
trast to the man as he had always been to her. 
It was so sure an evidence of her mistake and 
of her sister's error ; it seemed like a new and 
intense trouble added to all that she had had 
to bear before. 

" Mr. Searle, pray say no more," she mur^ 
mured ; •^ it is not fair to me." 

"Pardon me; but it is fair to myself," he 
answered in a deeper voice, as he sat back in 
the cab, rigid and stony now. ^*I have a 
character to clear in the eyes of the first 
woman whom I have loved. I would have her 
think that I am an honourable man." 

** I will believe it, sir." 

" I tried hard not to love you," he continued. 
"I was an egotist, believing but in my power 
to love myself— to trust in myself as a man 
above his fellow men in principle, instead of 
the fool that I really was. But I could not 
help approaching you step by step ; and I never 
loved you more than when you cursed me in 
Mr. Harland's house, until to-night, when your 
failure was mine, and I gave way like this." 

Damaris was crying, but he did not see her 
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tears. She had turned away her head from 
him — hidden it in the hood of her opera-cloak, 
as the cab turned into the shady precincts of 
Hatton Garden. 

" I will not ask you to love me, Damaris," 
he said, after a long pause; " I have not the 
courage to meet that answer which I know will 
follow, for I know better than you how utterly 
unfit I am to be your husband. I am satisfied with 
my confession, for I have thrown down the load 
that I have been toiling up hill with ; and you, 
at least, can never misunderstand me any more ! 
That youth, which I seem never to have known, 
would have begun with your love, and opened 
out my life anew, just as my flowers at home 
open out to the sun. There, you never expected 
me to talk upon stilts, Damaris," he cried, with 
a short laugh, ** and we'll have no more of it. 
It will not suit you, and it is away from my 
style. Let me ask you to forgive me for the 
wild brief thought of tempting you in your 
misery to a home like mine — a heart like 
mine ; I could at least prove that I loved you 
for yourself." 

** You will find, one day, some one who is 
suited for you more than I — who can love you 
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with her whole heart, and whose intense affection 
shall chase away every shadow that is on you/* 
** I shall never look for such a one. I am 
not likely to change. When you are married, 
and gone from me," he cried, flinging his arms 
forwards suddenly, and startling her again, *^ I 
shall think of this night, and the reminiscence 
will be a proud rather than a sad one, for I 
am proud of having loved you. Now, you 
understand me ? " 

" Yes," said Damaris, in a low voice* 
" I would have never said a word of this, had 
you kept to Mr. Harland's house, and remained 
the rich and plotting woman that I found you, 
but I should have loved you none the less. I 
tell you now, because I am not likely to be mis- 
judged ; but I did not build upon any love for 
me, even on this lower ground where I meet 
you — ^where I part from you, wondering if I 
shall ever have the courage to confront you 
once more as the staid and severe old fogey 
who has frightened you so often." 

** Oh ! we must not lose you, Mr. Searle ! " 
" Damaris ! '' he cried, then checked himself 
as she continued hurriedly — 

" They may need your advice, and they have 
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only you to look to — you must not turn from 
them, from Eunicey because you have made to- 
night a confession of — of — a love for me, that 
you, like a sensible man, will soon forget. This 
is not like a boy's folly/* 

" No — only an old boy's ! " 

Damaris did not like this reply — it was con- 
veyed in the past mocking toties which had set 
her first against him. Still it set her at her 
ease, for it showed that he was retreating into 
himself — that hard unimpressionable self which 
she had understood so late in the day. 

The cab stopped, and he assisted her to alight. 
At the open street-door, he raised his hat and 
shook hands with her, saying " Good night," in 
his usual tones. When the door was closed, 
the cabman paid and the cab dismissed^ he took 
up his position with his back to the door and 
waited for the second cab which was to bring 
the Worcesters and his sister to him. He did 
not move, he scarcely seemed to breathe as 
he stood there ; a policeman turned his bull's- 
eye on him from the other side of the way, 
scented burglary in his attitude, and was even 
crossing the road to question the loiterer when 
the second cab arrived. 
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** Damaris ? " asked Eunice, as she stepped into 
the street. 

** Quite well — and not thinking so much of 
her disappointment as you might suppose," he 
answered. " Well, Mr. Worcester — ^better luck 
next time — mind the scraper here, Mrs. Wor- 
cester, your dress has got round it somehow — 
Rachel, have you wished these good folk good 
night? Good night all of you — I would not 
worry .that girl upstairs, but get her to bed as 
soon as possible. Now, cabby, drive to London 
Bridge like a madman, if you please." 

He stepped into the cab and took his seat 
by the side of his sister, and away they rattled 
towards the London Bridge Station, — ^the 
Charing Cross terminus being but a mass of 
bricks and scaffolding at that time. 

** Well, Lewis," began his sister, " of all the 
extraordinary behaviour — " 

" Yes — ^I agree with you," he answered ; " and 
that is why we need not argue the question." 

" But—" 

** Yes, and I agree with that remark too, so 
you see that you have got it all your own way 
to-night.'* 

" But — ^please allow me — " she began again. 
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^* No — ^I'd rather not," he interrupted for the 
third time, laying his hand upon her arm, *' be- 
cause I have something to tell you." 

" Well," she asked almost breathlessly, " ob 
dear — what is it ? " 

" It is too late in life for you and me, Rachel, 
to have any secrets from each other," he said, in 
a voice that brought the tears into her eyes at 
once. "We have been too long together, 
and our hearts have not been locked from 
one another, I think, on any subject that would 
be of interest to both. You at my side, always 
like this; to assure me that I am living for 
some one ! " 

" What — what has happened, my dear 
brother?" 

•*I proposed to Damaris Worcester to-night, 
and was rejected. That is, I told her that I 
loved her, and she said that she did not love 
me, which comes to about the same thing." 

'' To Dam — Dam-r-Damaris ! " 

" Yes — don't swear ! — I bear my disappoint- 
ment like a hero, and you must make the best 
of it with me." 

** But— Eunice!" 

" Why of course you must not let this make 
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any difference between you and her — bs it 
makes no difference with anyone or to anybody. 
The subject is ended — ^I have told you the news 
— and here I am the phlegmatic Mr. Searle 
again." 

"Damaris Worcester!" repeated Rachel 
Searle, drawing herself up proudly ; " and she 
would not have you — and thought herself too 
good for you, I suppose. A concert singer that 
has been hissed from the platform ! " 

** Hush ! we will not say anything about 
that," said Lewis, firmly ; '* remember that she 
might have been my wife, and that I shall 
always wish she had." 

"TU not say another word, my dear," said 
his sister, " only, God bless me, — what a muddle 
it is, and how you have surprised me ! " 

** My language and general conduct to-night 
have surprised myself." 

'* Why don't you try a cigar now? — ^I don't 
object to smoking, she insinuated." 

" I'm not inclined to smoke, Rachel." 

^ You are in great trouble then," she said, 
kindly. 

" Oh ! no — it is all over. You will find no 
difference in me." 
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They were silent the rest of the journey in 
the cab. 

When they were in the railway carriage, she 
said suddenly, — 

*' The spell is broken. You will brighten up 
and look round you, now.** 

" Shall I ? " he rejoined ; ^* well, perhaps I 
may ! " 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

MR. HARLAND DOES NOT PEEL QUITE WELL. 

Mr. Reuben Harland went home in a terrible 
passion, which not all the remonstrances of 
young Ranwick could subdue. He had been 
tricked into attending that concert; Matthew 
must have known who was going to sing there, 
and had purposely recommended the place ; he 
had been the victim of a conspiracy to excite 
him — to insult him. 

" I saw half-a-dozen fellows in the stalls who 
had been to my house, and met Damans 
there," he said ; " they saw me, and they will 
think that I have advised her to this step; 
that I have perhaps started this speculation on 
my own account. Well, I have been amused 
now with a vengeance ! " 

**Will you take any supper, sir?" asked 
the servant, entering. * 
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** Damn your supper, and you too ! for com- 
ing in before you were rung for. Did you do 
this in your last place ? " 

"Yes; I did, sir," said the servant, positively 
and not too civilly — ^for he came from Ireland, 
had Fenian proclivities, and his blood was up. 

"Then you'll not do it here — so take a 
month's warning, and look for a berth some- 
Vhere else." 

"Thank you, sir," and the servant retired 
and slammed the door. 

" Insolence everywhere — not even the com- 
mon respect due to my position from my very 
servants. Matthew — my head swims — this ex- 
citement has been too much for me." 

" I would lie down — ^you will feel better in 
the morning, sir." 

" You look like a ghost yourself ! " 

•* It was a surprise, certainly." ^ 

He looked like a man who had seen a ghost, 
rather than like a ghost himself; from the 
dead world had arisen a spectre to scare him. 
He had been a better man when he belonged 
to that world — a few week's stay with Mr. Bor- 
land had not done him any good only taught 
him to understand more thoroughly the variable 
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nature of his master, and therefore the uncer- 
tain tenure of his foothold near him. It had 
led him to do his best to secure his position, to 
study Mr. Harland more intently, to humour 
him and agree with him, to give in always to 
his opinions, and say that they were right when 
they were as felse and wrong as his views of life's 
duties had always been. Matthew was aware 
of the jealous watch that was upon him from 
those who looked forward to the Harland wealth ; 
he was conscious of the slanders that would be 
presently circulated about him, and which would 
reach the ears of the rich man, and perhaps 
convince him that the clerk had better be cast off 
as Damaris had been. He was more sure of his 
future before he assumed that post in Mr. Har- 
land's house, for he did not know so much of 
Mr. Harland's eccentricities. He felt that he 
had a hard battle to fight, if he had any covet- 
ous desire to become Mr. Harland's heir — ^and 
the Worcesters having been banished from 
favour, why should he not think of his prospects 
with those who were left at court with him ? 
He wished that he could be even certain of the 
partnership that had been promised him along 
with Courtenay ; but he was certain of nothing. 
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He had not even faith in Mr. Harland's word, 
though it had never been broken to him, or in 
the business- world wherein Mr. Harland was 
fiunous ; but he kept that want of faith to him- 
self, knowing no surer way to set the principal 
against him than to imply that that principal 
was not to be trusted. 

Still, he thought that his chances were better 
than any one else ; he was still the favourite, 
and Mr. Harland spoke of no one whom he 
esteemed more than the young clerk, friend, 
and companion at his side. Presently, with 
hard study, he should be able to read his master 
like a book — to know exactly every wish in his 
mind, every turn in his thought, and to profit 
more rapidly by that knowledge. It would be 
a task not very irksome to him, for he had 
known Mr. Harland from a child — he was 
grateful for past favours, and he had been saved 
by Mr. Harland from a life of toil, perhaps of 
hardship. He had been taken from the ranks 
and made a gentleman; and no caprice could 
alter that. Let him try to render the remaining 
days of Reuben Harland as pleasant and light as 
he could, no one should try harder or with more 
heart in the task, and if be were rewarded in 
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the future for it, why no one would deserve it 
more. 

Mr. Harland was not yet forty-eight years of 
age, but Matthew Ranwick, junior, fell into 
the usual train of thought concerning him, and 
believed with the rest, that Mr. Harland would 
not live a great while longer. Harland had 
never wholly recovered from the railway 
accident, and he appeared like a man whose 
energies and hard struggle for wealth had been 
too strong for his physique, and so burned him 
out more rapidly. When he fell asleep in his 
chair, his frail figure huddled together, and 
his thin and wasted hands clasped, Matthew 
watching him used to fancy that he looked like 
a man on the brink of his grave praying that 
the King of Terrors would leave him for 
another week. Matthew fancied too, that Mr. 
Harland grew more spare of form, and that his 
eccentricity, his restlessness, were not good signs. 

Mr. Harland calme downstairs the next 
morning to an early breakfest. Yesterday he 
had had his breakfast in bed, and complained 
of fatigue; to-day his valet brought him in 
upon his arm, and seated him in the easy-chair 
fronting young Ranwick. 
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" Well and strong to-day, I hope, sir? " asked 
Matthew, cheerfully. 

"How am I likely ever to feel well and 
strong again, with so much to annoy me ? " Mr. 
Harland rejoined ; " how is it possible, Matthew ? 
No — I am not quite well — I don't feel quite 
well." 

" We shall not want the doctor in the house, 
at any rate," said Matthew, cheerfully. 

"No, we'll keep that vampire out if we 
can," said Mr. Harland ; " but I don't feel well, 
for all that." 

** You'll be better when you are at business 
to-day, sir." 

" Perhaps I shall. There's room for improve- 
ment. Is that the morning paper at your 
elbow?" 

" Yes. Would you like to look at it ? " 

" To be sure I should. What is the use of 
my subscribing to it, if I don't look at 
it? Here — you gq on with the advertise- 
ments." 

He left the supplement of the * Times * to 
Matthew's share, and dived into the body of 
the paper, taking no heed of the cup of coffee 
that his companion had poured out for him 
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and placed at his elbow. His hands shook very 
much, Matthew thought. 

"I may as well warn you, Mr. Harland, 
that there is a criticism on last night's concert 
there." 

" I am looking for it," was the dry reply. 

He had already found it, for the matter of 
that, and was deep in the study of the criticism 
— not missing a line, even reading one or two 
lines twice over, lest their occult meaning 
should escape him. 

" So it was a failure, Matthew," he said at 
last. 

" Yes, sir.'* 

** It served her right for thinking herself 
more clever than other people," he muttered; 
" why should she expect that the world was 
going to run after her? " 

" I never heard her sing so badly in my life," 
said Matthew, " our presence there, I fancy, 
took her wholly by surprise." 

" It does not say that she broke down, but 
that she was wholly incompetent for the task. 
That's scarcely true though," he said reflect- 
ively. 

Matthew did not reply. It was a delicate 
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question to discuss, and from the discussion he 
was certain that no good could follow. He was 
thinking of Damaris already, that morning, for 
more than he could assign a just reason for. 
Her sudden and unlooked-for appearance had 
distressed him as keenly as though there were 
love for her in his heart still. He had seemed 
to forget at once all concerning Edwin 
Courtenay, and her appeal to him to marry 
her ; he had thought but of his past love, and 
of the sacrifices that he had once foolishly, but 
seriously, considered for her sake. Of what 
might have been, and — was ! 

He was startled by a heavy sigh from his 
patron. 

" Poor Damaris ! '* said Mr. Harland. 

^ Sir ! " cried Matthew in his amazement. 

^^ I said poor Damaris. I suppose that I 
have a right to say poor Damaris, if I like ? " he 
said, looking fiercely across the * Times* at 
Matthew Ranwick. 

" To be sure, sir." 

"Very well then" 

Mr. Harland exhibited a still further eccen- 
tricity that morning — in the first place in 
attempting to read his newspaper upside down ; 
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and in the second, in asserting after breakfast 
that he did not intend to go to business that 
morning. 

This latter assertion elicited an echo from 
Matthew. 

" Not go to business, Mr. Harland ? " 

** Not this morning. I am not in the humour 
for business. Tell Mr. Searle to take my place 
in my private room, and see all customers that 
ask for me." 

Matthew frowned at this. He was jealous 
of Mr. Searle now, if in a less, or in a more 
generous degree than Edwin Courtenay was. He 
saw that Mr. Harland relied still on Mr. Searle 
in all matters that seemed to require a delicate 
negotiation — and he often speculated as to the 
reasons for this, and how it would answer when 
there were new partners added to the firm. 
However Matthew made the best bow that he 
could under the circumstances, and took his 
departure, hoping that Mr. Harland would 
find something to occupy his mind, but not 
mastering the courage to put that wish into 
words. 

Matthew Ranwick was afraid of Mr. Har- 
land's brooding fits. It took all his power and 
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tact to distract the patron from them at times 
— for Mr. Harland would not always submit to 
the fatigue of seeking amusement. Besides, 
Mr. Harland had been disturbed by the unfor- 
tunate dSbut of his niece, and was more than 
strange that morning. In the room adjacent 
to his, Matthew had heard him muttering and 
groaning in the night, and had been met with 
a decisive *No' when he had asked once if 
anything were wrong. What would Mr. Har- 
land do in his absence? Matthew Ranwiek, 
junior, wondered. Why had Mr. Harland not 
asked him to stop and keep him company ? — 
Why had he betrayed that day less pleasure 
than usual in his new protege's society ? And 
why did he, Matthew Ranwiek, feel less 
secure about his position, his partnership, his 
fortune, than he had ever done before ? 
" Was he," he said between his compressed 
lips as he strode on to business that morn- 
ing '*to suffer with the rest of them, for 
putting too much trust in Reuben Harland's 
favours ? " 

Matthew need not have distressed him- 
self concerning his master's movements. 
Mr. Harland simply remained where he was, 
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with his hands together in the old supplica- 
tory attitude, and his back up over his 
ears. 

Whether he thought of Damaris with pity 
once more, braving the world and meeting with 
the world's contempt, or of Damaris with the 
old feelings of bitterness that she had left in his 
heart since her departure, or of Damaris Worces- 
ter at all did not appear upon the surface* He 
had seen her again ; he had stepped out * of his 
usual track into a new world and met her there, 
and she had unsettled him. But it was diflScult 
to imagine what Reuben Harland was thinking 
about from the immobile expression of his face. 
He sat all day in that position ; the servant who 
cleared away the breakfast-table, who laid the 
luncheon which remained untouched and was 
also cleared off in due course, who still later in 
the day, laid the dinner-cloth and manoeuvred 
round him with the spoons and forks and glasses, 
found him always heaped up like that, and 
with that stony countenance like a man wait- 
ing for something. 

Was he waiting for that fit of which the 
doctor had warned him? Had he given up 
trying to postpone the evil day when it should 
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come upon him ? was he more disposed to give 
up all exertion, and sink into that sombreness 
wherein no light could come after that unlucky 
yesternight. The servant had seen him like 
that before, and knew how dangerous it was 
to intrude upon that reverie ; he boded ill 
to the house of Harland from the looks of 
him, — but then he had had a month's warning 
last night, and regarded mundane matters 
gloomily. 

When Matthew's knock heralded the return 
of the young clerk, Mr. Harland crept upstairs 
to dinner, and seemed after that effort to be 
more like his usual self. He asked at din- 
ner a question or two concerning the business, 
and who had called, and whether the Brazilian 
mail was a heavy one that month, and it was 
not till after the dessert that he went back 
to the old position, and refused to return to 
Matthew's world that evening, despite his 
friend's persistence. 

In his room that night, Mr. Harland holding 
converse with himself in the glass, gave vent to 
this startling remark, which it was well that 
Matthew did not hear, — 

" I don't like him much ; he's too obtrusive ; 
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I've seen almost too much of him. His man^ 
ners are not mine, his ideas I do not under- 
stand, his tastes he attempts to make mine, and 
so disgusts himself and me. My boy would 
have never grown up like him after all, and it 
was a tom-fool's fancy to think that he would. 
In all you undertake," he said, shaking his 
clenched hand in a mad fashion at his reflection 
in the dressing-glass, ^^disappointment and 
remorse ! " 

The next day, Sunday, he was more like his 
past self. On the Monday he came down to 
breakfast at the usual hour. He confiscated 
the newspaper after the usual fashion; after 
breakfast he gave forth the same startling 
decree, — 

" I shall not go to business to-day." 

" Do you feel unwell, sir ? " asked Matthew. 
** I wish that you would let me send for a doctor 
for you." 

" I am well enough," was the reply. 

"Is there any place of amusement which 
you would like to patronize to-night? We 
must go somewhere this evening, sir, for a 
change." 

" I have no faith in places of amusement, 
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Matthew. You may go anywhere you like, but 
I shall stay at home." 

" Come, sir,^ — try and find amusement in your 
business to-day. I would get into the old 
groove at once, if I were you.*' 

" The business will get on very well without 
me. Searle will see to that. When I was 
ill at Westbourne-upon-Sea, where my dear 
Matthew died, Searle managed that business 
for months, and it was more complicated in its 
details then." 

Ever this mention of Mr. Searle, as though 
the man were on his mind and troubled 
him. 

" Oh ! there are plenty to take the helm and 
do you justice, sir," he answered ; " but we like 
to see the master with us.*' 

"Yes, it's a grand spectacle," said Mr. 
Harland, with his old causticity. 

But no persuasion could induce him to alter 
his determination to remain at home, and 
Matthew Ranwick went away without him, 
wondering again what the master would do in 
his absence, — what harm he might do, and no 
one the wiser till be was dead, and they came 
to the box where the will was kept ! 
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When young Ranwick was walking home 
that Monday night, — he was partial to pedes- 
trian exercise, — he had an instinct that some- 
thing had happened in his absence. As he 
turned the corner of Bedford Street he was 
almost sure of it ; as he went up the steps of 
the house, and his quick glance convinced him 
that the steps were not as white as usual, and 
were marked by much scuffling of feet, he was 
quite sure of it. The man who opened the door 
bore great news on his face, and Matthew stood 
and waited for it. 

"Mr. Harland went away this afternoon, sir, 
by the 1.20 train." 

*a. 20 train! Where?*' 

" Westboume-upon-Sea, sir." 

" Great Heaven ! — alone ? " 

" He took his valet, sir, — ^and his portman- 
teau." 

" And what message did he leave for me ? " 

**That he did not feel quite well, and 
thought that a little change of air might do 
him good." 

" He was not worse in his manners — more 
strange, — or anything ? " asked Matthew. 

** Well, sir, he was a bit queer, I fancy. He 
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gave me a sovereign before he went down the 
steps, sir, and it very much surprised me/* 

**Ah! — ^yes — tell them to make haste with 
the dinner; I must be at Westboume-upon- 
Sea to-night." 
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